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TEN-KEY INSTRUCTION MANUAL 
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© Complete lesson plans for 2% up to 10 class periods 
of machine practice. 

© Complete answer sheets available in quantity at rea- 
sonable cost, without re-ordering of manuals. 

@ Ten lessons cover Underwood manual and electric 
Adding-Figuring Machines and Printing Calculators. 


Here is a basic new approach that provides true flexi- 
bility, giving practical help to both teacher and student. 
To reserve a complimentary copy without obligation, 
simply drop us a line, giving name of school where you 
teach. Dr. Earl G. Nicks, Manager, Business Education 
Division, Underwood Corporation, Dept. U, One Park 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


Truly new Multi-Flex Control on 
Underwood Sundstrand Adding- 
Figuring Machine gives faster, 
easier, quieter figurework 
makes it easier 

to multiply. 


_ “The wide demand for touch skill 
ten-key adding and comput- 
_ Ing machines offers the business _ 
_ teacher another opportunity to 
Serve the needs of business. We _ 
n the Business Education Divi- 
‘sion have sought to help you 
_ Meet this demand in two ways; 
___ First, by providing the new 
_ Underwood ten-key teaching aid _ 
Offered here, which is truly adapt- _ 
_ able to the wide variances in class _ 
encountered under today’s 
_ School conditions; and 
_ Second, by providing a new 
_ manual on ‘Methods of Planning — 
_ for Office Practice’ which will 
both teachers and admin- 
istrators in the logical develop. 
_ ‘ment of courses, in planned ac- 
quisition of equipment, and in 
_ making the most effective use of _ 
machines and time available. 
Part III of the booklet entitled 
_ “Tips for Office Practice Teach- 
€rs’, contains general estions 
also hope will be of help 
you. 
_ The unusual feature of our — 


_ new Ten-Key Instruction Manual 


_ is that the student practi 
all arithmetic 
_ first 2% periods of instruction, — 
This cycle is repeated several 
mes throughout the manual; — 
each cycle providing new prob- 
lems in addition to review. The 
daily assignments and examina- 
tions are so d that instruc- 
tion can be terminated any time 
after the first 2% class sessions — 
without extra effort on the 
of the teacher, and without 
short changing’ the student. 
‘ions 
these new teaching adda” 
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Successful teachers of typewriting use and approve a 
testing program that reflects the requirements 
of the modern office. . . . 


Students Typewriting Tests are made to order! 


Students Typewriting Tests measure standards of attain- 
ment which place emphasis on marketable productivity 
rather than certain accomplishments of speed goals. These 
tests incorporate the expressed preferences of typewriting 
teachers and businessmen. 


Students Typewriting Tests may be used for diagnostic 
purposes after they have been used to measure the results 
of teaching in terms of productive ability. Material is in- 
cluded for both straight-copy tests and production tests. 
These tests have been administered to thousands of students 
throughout the United States. 


Students Typewriting Tests provide for motivation in the 
classroom through a controlled plan of awards. Both award 
pins and certificates are available. 


Students Typewriting Tests are the result of experimen- 
tation and revision by specialists in business education. 
Early volumes were planned and revised by the late F. G. 
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tion of UBEA. It is the policy of the sponsor of these tests 
to conduct a continuous program of research and make re- 
visions as deemed advisable. 


A manual for teachers which in- 


Part IV. Rough Draft Memorandum “ : 
With Tabulation cludes complete instructions for 
Tests are designed for use with any typewriting administering, interpreting, and 
textbook. scoring the tests is included with 
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Write for special quotation en quantity 
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manual )—$1.00. 


each order. : 


TUDENTS TYPEWRITING TEST 


A non-profit service of United Business Education Association 


To: United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. ©. 
Please enter my order for Students Typewriting Tests as follows. I enclose $ in payment. 


Students Typewriting Tests are packaged and sold only in multiples of 10 copies of same test. 
Because the tests are sold on a low-cost basis we must require remittance with order or official Board 
of Educatien or school order forms 
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IBM electric typewriters fy 
outsold all other 
electrics COMBINED! 
7090000000 
Smart management all over the 
country consistently choosesthe @ @ @ @ @ @ @ @ 


IBM Electric over all others. 


These people know IBM is @oeee0000 


__ the world leader i s electric This advertisement recently 

with the beat magazines reaching Office 

And they know the IBM Electric Managers and top-level 


‘boosts office efficiency. It saves if Executives . 


time and energy—helps turn out 
more typing in less time. * 

Call IBM for more information 
and a demonstration. 


ELECTRIC -. WORLD LEADER PROGRESS, 
TYPEWRITERS PERFORMANCE, AND POPULARITY 


From classroom to office, the switch is to IBM Electrics 


Since your students will be most likely to use the IBM, Electric in their future 
jobs, why not give the best training by teaching them on the IBM now! The per- 
student cost of the IBM for your school is surprisingly low. Ask your IBM repre- 
sentative for the actual figures—based on the experience of thousands of schools. 


ELECTRIC 
IBM —OUTSELL ALL OTHER ELECTRICS COMBINED / 
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In This Issue 


> The editor of the Feature Section 
(pages 6-18) of this issue has assembled 
an excellent group of articles. We pre- 
dict that the ideas shared by the contribu- 
tors to this section will be received with 
much enthusiasm by the readers. Further- 
more, the contributors are willing to sup- 
ply additional information to interested 
persons concerning the plans presented. 


> The Services Section (pages 19-32) 
in this issue contains a variety of articles. 
An adaptation of the ideas may be just 
what you need to enrich your classroom 
procedures. 


> Something new has been added in this 
issue. The center insert is an attractive 
poster for your bulletin board. The poster 
is sent to you with the compliments of a 
manufacturer of classroom equipment. 


> Pages 34-36 in this issue present 
two groups of volunteers—editors and 
membership workers who are contrib- 
uting time and talent to the profession 
through the UBEA program of activities. 
It is hoped that the satisfaction of a job 
well done and the gratitude of the entire 
membership of UBEA will compensate 
for lack of stipends to these persons for 
their valuable services to the Association. 


> Are you making full use of the Clip 
’n Mail Coupons? This service makes it 
easy to secure additional teaching aids 
and much valuable information with a 
minimum of effort—H. P. G. 


Editor: Distributive Occupations Forum 
PETER G. HAINES 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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When Learning Changes Behavior 


THE DEVELOPMENT of occupational competence, the change in behavior 
expected as a result of the distributive education experience, can best be seen 
by analyzing the learning products which make up that behavior. These learn- 
ing products which can be described as skills, concepts, information, values 
and attitudes are as diverse as the distributive occupations themselves. Con- 
trast the behavior patterns required of the salesperson in a men’s clothing 
store with those of the display man. Thus, instruction in both those classes 
related to a cooperative program and those of the pre-employment or the 
in-school merchandising type must utilize a variety of learning situations that 
recognize the unique learning products to be developed and are suited to the 
psychological learning base of the individual student. 

This issue is concerned with several phases of instruction that, in the minds 
of many, warrant considerable strengthening if pupils are to be prepared 
adequately for their roles in distribution. How many school administrators 
could answer negatively the question, ‘‘Would you provide two feet of space 
for instruction in distribution?’’ A model store unit requiring just that much 
space and freeing the classroom for use by other classes seems most appro- 
priate as school facilities become more crowded and specialized classrooms 
seem relatively less important. 

A series of eighteen techniques which by illustration and demonstration 
can aid in developing the concepts and skills in merchandising point up the 
old truth that telling is not teaching. While good retailing textbooks are a 
necessary adjunct to good teaching, observation reveals in many distributive 
classrooms over-dependence upon the textbook and assign-recite pattern. The 
atmosphere is deadening; the real human relations skills of retailing cannot 
develop nor can the prized, imaginative spirit of the distributor be nurtured. 

Each trainee—because he is different, because his job needs are different 
and because the sequence of things he must learn is different—is entitled to 
instruction that at least part of the time is based upon an analysis of his 
training needs. Yet, teacher-trainers and supervisors in many states know 
that the heart of a cooperative training program, individual instruction, is 
being sadly neglected. Classroom instruction of cooperative trainees takes on 
the traditional pattern, failing to recognize the job needs of the learner and 
declining to capitalize upon the motivation of the on-the-job requirements. 
The Kansas plan for individual instruction is presented as one technique. It 
is based on job analysis, a tool which should be familiar to all teacher-coordi- 
nators, but which often is not. While the precise pattern of the Kansas plan 
may not be suitable to all, the idea behind it is sound. 

The third feature article inventories some current instructional problems. In 
larger communities the problem of maintaining adequate communications be- 
tween the coordinator and in-school related subjects teacher is a real one. All 
the problems of individual instruction and training based on occupational 
analysis are magnified. Without adequate communication the farm-out of 
cooperative trainees to related subjects teachers seem likely to result not in 
cooperative training, but in supervised work experience, valuable but not the 
intended goal. 

This issue is devoted to a key theme: Because distribution is diverse, 
changing and demanding of creativity, the training for distribution must 
reflect those characteristics. Pre-employment merchandising class or cooper- 
ative class—both must have the creative teacher, motivated by both sound re- 
tailing experience and substantial technical content collegiate training, and 
thoroughly discontented with the traditional patterns of instruction. 

Peter G. Harnes, Issue Editor 
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business needs all 


... 80 do your students! 


Educators and businessmen agree that the more 
versatile the typist, the more valuable the employee. 
In today’s “Electric — Noiseless — Standard” offices, 
students trained on all three quickly take their place 
at any station with confidence and know-how. Con- 
sequently no typing course is complete without train- 


The Electric Typewriter is the 
greatest short cut ever devised for 
the learning of typing. 


Noiseless 


Typists with noiseless training are 
usually highly proficient on stand- 
ard and electric typewriters too. 


ing on all three...no typing department complete 
without all three REMINGTON® Typewriters... 
ELECTRIC... NOISELESS® .. . STANDARD®, 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


The REMINGTON STANDARD — the 
most smoothly rhythmic, standard 
typewriter available. 
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How to charm typing students 


THEY SAY there’s nosuch thing as luck. But just ask 
any worried young typist her first day on the job. 


Watch her sit down nervously at her new type- 
writer ...then discover it’s the same one she learned 
on in school. Listen to her heave a big sigh of re- 
lief. Then tell us there’s no such thing as luck. 

But how can you give students luck like this? 


Teach them on Royal Typewriters. Offices use 
Royals 2 to 1 over the next three leading makes. 


g ® standard 
A electric portable Roytype® business supplies 


Products of Royal McBee Corporation—World’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 


Why? For basically the same reasons teachers 
prefer them. Royals are easier to operate... easier 
on the operator. They’re lighter on the touch, 
and have many more handy features. Royals stand 
up longer, too. Take less time out for repairs. 


Give your typing graduates a head start...and 
save teaching time doing it! Specify Royal Type- 
writers. Call in your local Royal Representative 
for a classroom demonstration. 
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The Right Time, Place, and Price 


Marketing goods at the right time is essential to successful merchandising. 


By J. K. STONER 
State Teachers College 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


tial to producing sales. In order to sell merchan- 
dise, the retail merchant must market ‘‘. . . the right 
merchandise, at the right place, at the right time, in the 
right quantities, and at the right price.’’! In both 
general merchandising classes and in cooperative part- 
time classes, the methods described in this article are 
suitable for group instruction. 

People buy what they need and want. In some cases 
their demands have been conditioned by the advertis- 
ing of the manufacturer, wholesaler or retailer. Market 
research has discovered many things about the cus- 
tomers’ buying habits which aid in selecting the right 
merchandise. 

Students in merchandising need to be made aware of 
the need for having the right merchandise. Some of 
the methods which can be used for developing this con- 
cept are given below. 


H AVING THE RIGHT MERCHANDISE is essen- 


1. Prepare a list of advertising slogans and let the 
elass cheek off those with which they are familiar. This 
will indicate to what extent they have been made aware 
of advertising. 


2. Compile a list of impulse goods and shopping goods 
and as you read each item to the class, have them write 
the first brand, trade name, slogan, or company which 
comes to their minds. Check the results. They will tell 
you to what extent students have been conditioned to 
different brands or trade names. Members of the cooper- 
ative class may be able to survey some of their store 
customers. 

The writer surveyed sixty-five juniors and seniors in 
two of his classes. About sixty percent of the students 
were men and slightly more than one-fifth of the stu- 
dents were married. They were asked to write the first 
brand, trade name, or company which came to their 
minds when an article was mentioned. They did this 
with five kinds of impulse goods and five of shopping 
goods. Forty-five brands were mentioned in connection 
with the impulse goods and sixty-four brands when the 
five shopping goods were mentioned. 


1Committee on Definitions, American Marketing Association, Journal of 
Marketing. October, 1948, p. 21. 
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However, in all cases, the most frequently mentioned 
brand represented the choices of at least one-third of 
the students. In the selection of cameras and dentifrices, 
the first choices were overwhelmingly in the majority. 
Marked differences between men and women were evi- 
dent in the choice of refrigerators, canned goods, denti- 
frices, and toilet soap. Differences between the choices 
of married and unmarried students were also evident. 


To the best of their knowledge, these students first 
learned of the brand which they selected because it 
was used in their own home. The next in order was the 
television and radio, except in the case of the girls, who 
placed magazines before the other media. Newspapers 
had little influence because the students did not have 
daily access to local papers. 

The classes agreed that they might not necessarily 
buy the brand name which they listed first, but it 
apparently did have a strong appeal and could readily 
condition their buying preferences. In fact, most of the 
students used or owned the impulse goods they listed 
first. 


3. Select various advertisements (pictures and slo- 
gans) appealing to the different buying motives and 
have the class identify these motives which appeal to 
their basic human wants. For example, 


“Good Friends Get Together Sociability 
For Fun and Relaxation” 

“Keep in Trim While You Keep Slim.” Health 
Florida Citrus Commission 

“The World’s Most Honored Watch.” Possession 


Longines-Whitnauer Watch Company 


4. Select a list of buying motives which include both 
rational and emotional appeals. Get the reaction of the 
class to those motives which have the strongest appeals. 
Note the difference between the boys and girls. For 
example, in buying a ear, which of the selected motives 
should have the strongest appeal? 


Emotional Rational 
Ease and comfort Desire for gain and economy 
Appearance Construction 


“Ignoring buying motives and merchandise appeals brings about store and sales resistance.” 


5. Refer to the list of slogans and identify the motives 
to which they are attempting to appeal. For example, 


Slogan Motive 
“Avoid Athlete’s Foot.” Fear 
“For That Schoolgirl Com- Self-interest 
plexion Look.” 
“The Breakfast of Champions.” Imitation 
“Good to the Last Drop.” Appetite 


Articles of merchandise are produced to be sold. They 
are made and packaged in such a way as to appeal to the 
customer. Most articles are produced with customer 
preferences in mind. Some sales appeals have more 
drawing power than others. The relative strength of ap- 
peals change from time to time and from person to 
person. 

6. Have your class prepare a list of sales appeals for 
toilet soap. They should get a dozen or more. Discuss 
the list in class, revise and refine it, duplicate it, and 
then let the students check first and second preferences. 
Tabulate the results. Let the students take a list home 
for a member of their family to check. The results of 
this tabulation should prove interesting. The findings 
make good school newspaper copy, too. <A partial list of 
sales appeels for toilet soap is shown below: 


Sales Appeal Preference 
A. Price (low) 
B. Size (economy) ( ) 
C. Shape (attractive) ieee 
D. Ingredients (healthful) ) 


7. Develop other lists of sales appeals for such things 
as coffee, cereal, bread, tires, fountain pens, and others. 
The students working in stores should be encouraged to 
prepare lists for their own products. Arrangements can 
be made with the store manager or proprietor to use 
some of these lists in sampling customer preferences. 


Once we have established the fact that customers have 
preferences and some fixed points of view about merchan- 
dise, we are in a better position to market our product. 
We now know that certain buying motives have varying 
appeals for different kinds of merchandise and with 
different types of people. If these facts are ignored, we 
will encounter both store resistance and sales resistance. 


The Right Place 


Now that we have established the need for the right 
merchandise, we must get it in the right place. The right 
place in the store for merchandise has been scientifically 
determined by some companies. Placing ‘‘like’’ mer- 
chandise of different grades, styles, colors, and prices 
in the different bins on the same display table has also 
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been worked out scientifically. Slow selling merchandise 
can be ‘‘moved”’ by placing it in pre-selected places in 
the store or in different positions in the display bins. 

According to the Carnation Milk Company, ‘‘Test 
after test proves that an arrangement on tables like the 
one shown in the first illustration, sells better than 
having three items all in equal quantity as shown in the 
second illustration. The big quantity of one item* stops 
more people and sells more people than three displays of 
a kind. It is best that they be related items.’’ 


One 
Item 
One Item* 
Item 
One Item | One Item | One Item 


This scientific arrangement does not lend itself too 
well to class demonstration although the teacher and 
students can experiment with the idea. 

8. Arrange like articles in different bins or sections 
of a display table and see to which item or bin your 
students go first. Observe this over a period of time 
and you will be able to: draw some interesting conclu- 
sions. 

The managers or proprietors of your chain stores and 
larger independent stores will be glad to show you their 
findings on this subject. Your cooperative students will 
also be able to bring this information to the classroom. 


The Right Time 


Marketing the goods at the right time is essential to 
successful merchandising. As you read this article in 
the spring, the summer merchandise will be available 
and buyers will be purchasing fall merchandise. Fall 
and winter mail order catalogs are now in preparation. 

Sales promotion involves planning the right time to 
sell merchandise according to a prepared timetable. 
Sales promotion is accomplished in many ways—through 
advertising media, fashion shows, educational lectures, 
cooking schools, special sales (department manager’s 
sale, August furniture sales, Easter sales), and clearance 
sales. 

In order to anticipate and plan for these various pro- 
motions, it is very desirable to have a sales promotion 
calendar. This calendar sets up a daily, weekly, and 
monthly time schedule for all holidays, special weeks, 
seasons, and special events. 
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“Students gain insight into buying problems by surveying family problems.” 


9. Divide your class into twelve committees. Assign 
to each committee a definite month for which they are 
to prepare (1) a calendar of events, and (2) a list of 
the kinds of merchandise best suited for promotion at 
these different times. 


10. Ask cooperative students to bring to class copies 
or samples of sales promotion calendars used in their 
stores. They will also be able to get sales calendars from 
the trade journals available in the stores. Commercial 
calendars will be of some help in getting started. 


The Right Quantity 


The right quantity of merchandise to have on hand 
can be determined by examining sales records, inventory 
records, by estimating consumer demands, and by antici- 
pating fads and frills. At the present writing, the 
demand for the Ivy League shirts for boys and girls 
has far exceeded the supply. Buyers confess that they 
did not anticipate the enormous demand for this item 
and consequently did not stock up in the right quanti- 
ties. 


11. Students can get some insight into buying prob- 
lems by surveying their homes as to family preferences 
for different kinds of canned goods. Use the form shown 
below to tabulate your family’s preference for canned 
peaches. One possible example is given, 


Brand or Weight, Size Style 
Trade Name or Contents 
Del Monte 1 Ib., 14 oz. Home-style 
#214 can Elberta 
Color Grade Price Others 
Halved Grade A 39¢ Extra-heavy 
Yellow 2 for 75¢ syrup 
Freestone 


When these preferences have been tabulated, see how 
many different cans (by brands, size, style, color, grade 
price, and others) of peaches would be needed to supply 
the many homes. 


12. Let us now use yard goods as another example. 
Think of the number of bolts of cloth necessary to keep 
in stock in order to have just one bolt of each, if you had 
demands for the following twelve colors (navy, pink, 
orchid, aqua, charcoal gray, natural, moss green, white, 
red, light blue, brown, and black) ; six widths (28”, 36”, 
38”, 44”, and 46”) ; and, four prices per yard (49¢, 54¢, 
64¢, and 79¢). If the store keeps just one bolt of each 
color, size, and price on hand, how many bolts would it 
be necessary to stock? 
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The Right Price 


Retail prices vary from store to store, even for 
standardized articles. Consumers react differently to 
various prices. There is a tendency for customers to 
concentrate on purchases of goods at certain price levels. 

13. Have the students go back to their project on 
canned peaches and tabulate the individual prices paid 
for the canned goods. Note the range of prices. Note 
also the concentration of purchases at certain price 
levels. 

14. Refer to the project on bolts of cloth. If an aver- 
age of ten bolts of each color, width, and price were 
kept in stock at an average cost of 35 cents per yard 
(average bolt, 40 yards), how many dollars in inventory 
would the store have in this one particular style of cloth? 
What would be the total sales value? 

15. Members of your class can act as ‘‘shoppers’”’ in 
an effort to determine the range of prices on similar 
articles in various stores. Group discussion regarding 
the difference in prices will reveal many interesting 
facts about the right price. 


The Right Sales Technique 


We must now market our product. Much has been 
written about this phase of merchandising. However, 
some specific methods of determining the right approach 
and the right values will be pointed out in this section. 

Analyzing customers is an interesting subject which 
provides many possibilities for class projects. However, 
students also need much training in developing the 
right approach. In addition to using the proper ‘‘greet- 
ing,’’ the salesperson must also guide the way in making 
it easy for the customer to buy. 

The approach is simple when the customer points to 
the article he wants and says, ‘‘give me two of those.’’ 
The problem is not quite so simple, however, when a 
customer enters a gift shop and says, ‘‘I want some- 
thing nice for a present.’’ This statement suggests 
many things. You have gifts in your store for babies, 
grandmothers, uncles, lodge members, and dogs. The 
price range is from one dollar to one hundred dollars. 
Similar gifts of different quality may vary ten dollars 
in price. Your styles vary from antiques to modernistics 
with color combinations to satisfy even the most critical 
taste. Some of the questions the salesperson should ask 
are as follows: For whom is the present? Would you 
(they) like something practical or ornamental? Some- 
thing for the house or car? About how much do you 
wish to pay for the gift? Do you (they) have any color 
preference? 

16. Prepare a list of problems involving the approach, 
such as, ‘‘I should like to get a good book.’’ Have your 
students first write the questions which they would ask 

(Please turn to page 13) 
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“The use of school store equipment has a definite, positive effect on the problem of student interest in classwork.” 


Given: Two Feet of Space 
Result: A Distributive Classroom 


EDUCATION EQUIPMENT in- 
stalled recently at Henry High School in Minne- 
apolis is unique in that it does not require a separate 
classroom, and it does not interfere with other activities 
in a classroom. 

Because of the pressure against tying up a classroom 
all day for the hour or two the distributive education 
class uses it, a special store unit has been designed which 
actually take only 30 inches of space across the back of 
an ordinary classroom. When the store is not in use, it 
ean be closed off with folding doors that enhance the 
appearance. The unit can be locked to protect merchan- 
dise on display. It is sufficiently flexible to use for the 
display of both hard and soft lines or even food lines. 
When the teacher wishes to use this store unit, students 
swing their chairs around so they face the back of the 
room, and the store is ready for business! Some ad- 
vantages of this unit follow. . 


Space Savina. The space-saving advantage of this plan 
is achieved through recessing the show case and wrap- 
ping counter into the wall unit which is only 24 inches 
deep. When class is in session, they can be quickly and 
easily rolled out into selling position. (See Figure 1) 
Experience proves that in regular model stores this 
space behind the counter usually becomes a catch-all 
and is of little value. Using it for storage of the cases 
was, therefore, a natural development. 


ATTRACTIVE AT ALL Times. A major problem of operat- 
ing all model store units is keeping them attractive at 
all times. There are periods during a course when dis- 
play or selling are not being considered—and the unit 
is, therefore, not stocked or decorated. There are also 
periods when setting up a display may take several 
days. As a result, the unit is in confusion and unattrac- 
tive. The inexpensive, accordian-type doors proved an 
answer to this problem. By installing these doors to 
cover the complete unit, it is possible to close off the 
entire unit or any portion of it. The doors operate on a 


EpiTor’s NoTE: The store unit described on these pages was designed 
by Dr. Meyer and Miss Andrews. The drawings were prepared by D. C. 
Folsom, Industrial Education Department, University of Minnesota. 
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and MARGARET E. ANDREWS 
Board of Education 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


By WARREN G. MEYER 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


track in a cornice extended frem the store unit. Thus 
only those sections which are being used or which are 
ready for display need to be exposed at any time. 


Security Feature. A concern of most teachers is the 
security of merchandise when their room is vacant or 
being used by other classes. The accordian-type doors 
which are of a strong plastic and fiber material provide 
the answer. They have locks in the center and at both 
ends. It is also possible to have locked, drop bolts at the 
bottom of the doors so that they may be fastened at a 
desired point. Locks may also be installed on the glass 
doors of the wall unit and on the showease and wrapping 
counter. 


‘FuExiBiuity. The adjustable shelves, the peg-board doors 


and display areas, the garment poles, the display coun- 
ters, all of these lend themselves to many types of dis- 
play. The -three-way mirror facilitates ready-to-wear 
selling. The cash register drawer under the counter 
provides change-making experience even when it is not 
possible to bring in a regular cash register. A variety of 
fixtures may be used in the display areas, on the counter 
tops, on the adjacent floor space, and even on the top 
of the unit itself. 


STorAGE Space. There is more storage space than meets 
the eye. There are approximately fourteen inches from 
the unit to the walls, extending from the floor to the 
cornice, which is high enough to store manikins. The two 
end sections have pegboard doors which can be closed 
to convert them into storage space for merchandise of 
various sizes and shapes when these areas are not in 
use. Small items can be stored under the showease and 
wrapping counter. 


Serves VARIETY oF CLAssEs. While the unit is intended 
primarily for distributive occupations classes, the low 
cost and space saving features should make it attractive 
to small communities which offer diversified occupations 
programs. It is an aid in providing the greatly needed 
classroom learning activities for this kind of class. With 
increasing attention being given to an understanding of 
distribution in basic business classes, another use is sug- 
gested. Of course, those schools which actually sell school 
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“A concern of most teachers is the security of merchandise . . .” 
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FIGURE 1.—The identification for parts on the scale drawing 
and layout follows: (1) adjustable shelves, (2) plate glass, (3) 
mirror, (4) peg board, (5) optional—peg board, bulletin board, 
or flannel board, (6) garment hanger attached to bottom of shelf. 
The folding doors are partially closed in in the top drawing. 


supplies to the students would appreciate the advantage 
of being able to display any given portion of the unit 
independently ; thus it would be possible to protect from 
school shoppers the merchandise borrowed for class 
demonstrations. 

A recent study of the problems of Upper Midwest 
teacher-coordinators of distributive and diversified oc- 
cupations programs offers strong evidence showing that 
the use of school store equipment has a definite, positive 
effect on the problem of student interest in classroom 
work.t This unit makes it possible for the coordinator 
to simulate real store conditions and thus make instrue-. 
tion more meaningful throughout the course. 


The total cost of the unit described above is consid- 
erably less than $2,000. The over-all space it requires is 
less than three feet across the back of the room. These 
features make it attractive to both the large and the 
small school since cost and maximum utilization of space 
are common problems. For the school where more space 
and funds are available there are, of course, a number of 
additions which can be made to this basic unit. Over- 
head lighting can be installed in the cornice. Display 
lights can be installed in the display counter and shelves. 
Greater storage space can be allowed at the ends of the 
unit—and even behind the unit if space allows. Basical- 
ly, however, the unit pictured here provides all the neces- 
sary space and contains the features which are needed 


1Severson, L. C. ‘How Teacher Coordinators Rate Their Problems,” 
Business Education Forum, X1, No. 3, December, 1956, p. 26. 
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STORE UNIT—This attractive classroom was accomplished 
through use of the specifications shown in Figure I. Each door, 
when collapsed, requires only nineteen inches of space. An im- 
portant element of the unit is the utilization of space which makes 
it possible to transform a traditional classroom into a model store 
within a few seconds. The adjacent wall in this room is used for 
a bulletin board. 


for conducting a satisfactory course. Administrators 
and coordinators who are interested in securing more in- 
formation about the unit, may write to either of the 
contributors for additional specifications. 


Stoner 
(Continued from page 11) 


the customer in order to ‘‘narrow down’’ the choices. 
Later, the students should ask their questions orally, 
framing them exactly as they would use them. 

Merchandising retail items, unlike selling advertising 
and insurance, involves goods having tangible values. 
However, these items often have intangible features 
which contain strong sales appeals. For example, vita- 
mins have many tangible values, but people are often 
influenced by their intangible values. In buying vita- 
mins, they are buying, ‘‘Sickness prevention,’’ ‘‘Confi- 
dence in a product and its results,’”’ or ‘‘Health insur- 
ance based on medical research and protected by the 
Pure Food and Drug Laws.”’ 

17. Prepare a list of articles from which the students 
ean develop intangible values. Practice in analyzing the 
intangible values will develop the imagination of the 
students. 

Space does not permit further elaboration of methods 
in developing sales techniques, but these important 
phases of sales techniques merit the same emp!asis upon 
student participation through illustration and demon- 
stration. 

Always remember that telling is not teaching, and 
listening is not learning. Use your imagination for 
motivation and you will do more demonstration and 
illustration. 
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Effective liaison between the store and the school results in better instructional techniques.” 


Inventory Time for Distributive Education 


Experiences make for a better understanding of the problems of management, customers, and employees. 


By MYRON J. KRAWITZ 
Atlantic City High School 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


ee ah EDUCATION, as such, has existed 
in our public schools for twenty years. Perhaps it 
is time to make an evaluation of some of the techniques 
of instruction used at both the high school and in-service 
levels with a view to finding some of the faults and, more 
important, some means of improving our teaching tech- 
niques. Complete evaluation here is not possible, but 
consideration of major points may evoke some interest 
in the problem of the improvement of instruction in the 
distributive occupational training program. 


Wuat SHovutp Be Taveut. Logically, we begin in the 
classroom. Here we are faced with the problem of 
‘‘doing everything at once.’’ In other classrooms the 
problem is simplified since the course of study indicates 
a program which ‘‘begins at the beginning and pro- 
gresses to the end.’’ But the problem in a distributive 
education class is to find the beginning. 


Where should one start? Does salesmanship come 
first, or should we begin with store systems, or job atti- 
tudes, or penmanship, or arithmetic? There is no single 
answer to the question—we are dealing with people, not 
subject matter. It should be the total responsibility of 
the teacher to determine the most immediate need of 
the student and then, when the need is clearly identified, 
to satisfy that particular need in terms of subject mat- 
ter. In some cases job attitudes will take precedence over 
salesmanship ; in others job attitude may be of secondary 
importance at the moment. It appears safe, therefore, to 
conclude that the course of study should serve only as a 
guide to the material generally considered as basic to 
proper instruction, but the sequence of presentation 
should be entirely arranged to meet student needs as 
they become identified. 

A consideration of timing follows the presentation. 
How much time should be devoted to each division of 
our basic course of study? In at least one suggested 
state curriculum the time allotments for each phase of 
subject matter exceeds the total number of hours in the 
school year. This certainly does not make sense. The 
course of study for distributive education should be 
reworked each year to vitalize instruction. Dead wood 
must be culled and the materials which are needed by 
the individual groups must be developed more fully. 
Time allotments, like presentation of the subject, must 
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be geared to the needs of the particular group if our 
instruction is to be practical, useful and vocational. 

It has been assumed, thus far, that the classroom 
teacher is the same person as the on-the-job coordinator. 
In some schools this is not the case. Here the problem is 
somewhat more complicated since there is no direct con- 
tact between the student on the job and the student in 
the classroom. Here, also, lies a magnificient challenge 
for the improvement of instructional techniques. Actu- 
ally a comparatively simple device could fill this gap of 
contact. The coordinator, through the development of 
concise reporting forms, could easily inform the class- 
room teacher of the job problem encountered by the 
students. The required forms may be drafted as the 
result of conferences between classroom teachers and 
job supervisors or coodinators. There are, presently, 
several such forms in use and they are effective in direct 
proportion to the simplification of the form. In one 
school the form is actually filled out by the student so 
that the problems encountered on the job are fully real- 
ized and recognized by the student as well as the super- 
visors or coordinator. The only real danger in such a 
technique is permitting the form to become an ‘‘end’’ 
in itself rather than a real working source of infor- 
mation. Constant use, evaluation and revision of this 
reporting device will tend to reduce the risk of its be- 
coming just another paper to file. 

Such efficient liaison between the store and the school 
must result in better instructional techniques in terms 
of timing and subject matter. Think of the improved 
relationships between the school and the store resulting 
from direct improvement of ability to meet job require- 
ments as a result of the immediacy of the related 
instruction. 


Evaluating Classroom Techniques 


Examination of the actual instructional techniques in 
the classroom might reveal that much class instruction 
still takes the form of lecture, question and answer. But, 
particular areas of instruction in distributive education 
lend themselves to more interesting, effective and pro- 
ductive techniques than this. The use of role playing 
is’ difficult, admittedly, but when a group has been 
familiarized with this instructional method, it is a 
valuable instrument for learning. Not only does it 
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“Role playing is a powerful method for attitude training under the most advantageous circumstances.” 


dramatize the problem, but it provides a wonderful 
opportunity to permit the student to see the other 
fellow’s view of the problem. Such experiences make 
for a far better understanding of the problems of 
management, customers and employees. This advantage 
remains regardless of the nature of the problem. Thus 
it becomes a powerful method for attitude training 
under the most advantageous circumstances, as well as 
a most effective technique for subject matter presenta- 
tion. 

The conference method, which has recently come into 
great popularity as ‘‘group dynamics,’’ is another tech- 
nique of instruction which does much to maintain 
interest and speed of learning. The problem of one stu- 
dent will, at one time or another, be the problem of each 
student. Through open discussion, under proper guid- 
ance, the individual finds a logical solution to the prob- 
lem; and at the same time every participant in the 
group will, when meeting the same problem, be well 
prepared by the vicarious experience of the group 
participation. 

The use of projectional visual aids is another medium 
of instruction which can be used to great advantage. 
Like all other techniques of instruction, it takes advance 
planning. This investment of time and thought will pay 
off handsomely, however. There are now in use many 
systems which make the selection of films a relatively 
easy task. Teachers may also develop resource files to 
make the selection of films really easy. Live files, 
properly cross-indexed, make the use of film the ‘‘ easiest 
thing in the world.’’ The only great problem in using 
film is one of booking when you need it. Here, one must 
operate on a basis of calculated risk. Although films 
must be booked early, experience in any given locality 
will indicate the approximate time of subject presenta- 
tion; and so booking schedules may be rather accurately 
projected. Good planning in terms of student needs, 
not ease of presentation, reduces the risk to a minimum. 

The instructional techniques used on the job present 
a much greater challenge, since here the coordinator has 
comparatively little control of either time or facilities. 
One of the fundamental premises upon which good in- 
struction must be predicated is that the coordinator or 
the job supervisor must understand the problem of both 
the student and the employer. Coordinators have no 
right to usurp the employers’ time for instruction but 
must assume the responsibility for instruction, neverthe- 
less. The realistic approach to a solution is a good selling 
job to be done with the employer. If the employer has a 
full understanding of the operation of the program and 
is sold on the advantages of on-the-job training, half of 
the problem is solved. Where this is done, the supervisor 
or coordinator is weleomed into the store and the matter 
of ‘‘time’’ for instruction is no problem at all. The em- 
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ployer attitude is then, that the coordinator is helping 
him by instructing the student on store time. Like any 
other privilege, this must be used with good judgment 
and instruction in the store given only when it is: im- 
perative. Many times such instruction is more valuable 
if it is given in the class a day later. Not only have the 
student and the instructor had time to recognize the 
problem more fully, but the other students may also 
benefit from such experiences and instruction. 

It is assumed, perhaps inaccurately, that all super- 
visors and coordinators have had the training to super- 
vise and coordinate the activities of the program. It is 
unfortunate that this training is not always given or 
acquired. In at least one school the lack of such training 
resulted in the closing of the distributive education pro- 
gram. 


Improving Ourselves 


These are just a few of the techniques which must be 
kept alive and under constant observation for the pur- 
poses of improvement. But, there are many ways to 
reach the end goal. Distributive education people have 
prided themselves on providing a real and practical serv- 
ice to young people and, for the most part, have war- 
ranted such pride. A prime responsibility, however, is 
to insure that the training of personnel to work in the 
education of the people for the distributive occupations 
is kept on a practical basis. Allowing such training to 
become academic in either approach and philosophy or 
presentation must not be permitted. Distribution is a 
continually changing function. It is forever facing new 
problems and finding new solutions. Distributive teach- 
ers in their approach to teaching and teacher training, 
must adopt a similar attitude and philosophy. There 
is no ivory tower for those who will keep - distributive 
processes geared to an ever growing economy with its 
increasing problems of distribution. Basic to the at- 
tempt to improve instruction is a realization that teach- 
er-training institutions must serve as the key-stones of 
our activity. 

Assuming that our colleges and universities will do 
their jobs well, coordinators must look further to them 
to offer aid and assistance to teachers in the field. The 
contributor has participated in seminars devoted to the 
improvement of instruction in skill subjects and found 
them extremely valuable for several reasons. First, the 
college staff had collected and collated much resource 
materials for use in the classroom; second, in such 
groups there was an opportunity for the exchange of 
ideas and for an impartial evaluation ; third, it awakened 
the curiosity of the teacher so that, as an end result, 
the individual developed his otherwise latent investiga- 
tive abilities. 

(Please turn the page) 
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“Learning the right way develops pride of workmanship in the student .. .” 


Another excellent medium for the improvement of 
instruction is the regional conference for teachers and 
coordinators. In the contributor’s experience, distribu- 
tive education is one area where the piracy of ideas is 
not considered a crime, but is a compliment to the origi- 
nator. Such free interchange of experiences, resource 
materials, and techniques is invaluable. Regular attend- 
ance at professional meetings also provides much infor- 
mation as does the regular reading of professional and 
trade publications. 

In a limited space some important problem areas in 
distributive education have been pin-pointed. Some 
basic ideas which can be helpful in the constant attempt 
to increase the efficiency of our instruction have been 
presented. 

Those in distributive education may be proud of the 


record of the past twenty years. An almost entirely new 
concept of education has been developed and followed 
well through the years. There is no doubt that a continu- 
ing interest in distributive education and in pupils will 
insure alert, forceful and dynamic growth in skills of 
instruction. With basic experience and alertness to meet 
the changing problems of both business and education, 
there is no doubt that distributive educators will, in the 
future, be just as proud of their progress in the produc- 
tion of valuable new techniques for instruction at the 
high school and in-service level. There is little doubt 
that they will continue to produce the life blood which 
keeps distributive services alert to our changing econ- 
omy. There is no doubt that teachers in distributive 
education will continue to teach people—the most impor- 
tant job in the world. 


Kansas Plans For Individual Instruction 


By H. D. SHOTWELL 
State Board for Vocational Education 
Topeka, Kansas 


HE KANSAS PLAN for individul instruction is 

based on job analysis and analysis of skills. It follows 
a pattern set by the Denver Opportunity School a num- 
ber of years ago. The techniques used in building or 
teaching such a unit are those known to vocational 
educators over the years but this plan brings them to- 
gether into a most effective procedure. 

Most Kansas coordinators give one-haif or more of 
their time to individual instruction of coo;;erative dis- 
tributive education or office practice students. This 
plan provides unit teaching materials for these v'asses. 


How the Units Are Organized 


The coordinator beginning a new individual unit of 
instruction in business education first examines the total 
field of work. Then he divides that field into closely 
related sections or blocks, within which are a number of 
jobs and skills. (Eprror’s Nore: The term job in this 
article is synonymous with the term task as used in other 
systems of job analysis). For example, display, cashier- 
ing, retail mathematics, and the like are blocks that can 
be analyzed and taught separately yet fit into training 
for the total field of business and distributive education. 


Epitor’s Nore: This plan for individual instruction was devel- 
oped in Kansas for business education part-time classes in both 
the office and distributive occupations. 
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and F. E. HARTZLER 
Kansas State College 
Emporia, Kansas 


Identifying the Skills 


Next the coordinator selects the block upon which he 
will work. The process of analysis begins. Skills are 
broader than jobs because a true skill is used in per- 
forming several or a number of jobs. In this step, the 
coordinator lists those skills used by experts in perform- 
ing jobs within this block. **Preparing a window for 
display’’ is an example of one of the skills used for a 
number of jobs in teaching display by this method. 

When the list of skills for the entire block is com- 
pleted, it is submitted to the instructor and one or two 
experts in business for checking. The basic test is ‘‘Can 
these skills be used on more than one job in this unit?”’ 
If it cannot be so used, it is not a skill and is dropped 
from the list. 


The Related Information 


When all the skills are identified and listed, the unit 
writer moves on to the related information that will give 
the learner job intelligence. Therefore, the items of 
related information must be found and listed with the 
same care as the skills. Skills teach the ‘‘how’’ but this 
might be learned simply by imitation without creating 
any understanding of ‘‘why,’’ ‘‘when,’’ or the answers 
to the other ‘‘W-questions’’ pertinent for the learner. 
Each item of related information concerns itself with 
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“Practice jobs can be selected that are suited to individual job stations.” 


only one major topic, such as ‘‘Preparation and care of 
windows.’’ This makes it brief and pointed. 


Determining the Practice Jobs or “Type Jobs” 


The student must have practice if he is to learn skills 
correctly and easily. Therefore, a list of representative 
practice or ‘‘type jobs’’ is prepared to give enough 
practice in using skills correctly. If skills are properly 
identified, practice or ‘‘type jobs’’ are largely a matter 
of selection, for there are usually far more practice 
jobs than are needed to give the three to six repetitions 
required for mastery of a skill. This permits the unit 
writer to select those most suited to his job stations or 
his city. 

The Contest Analysis Chart 


The next step is to prepare the road map of the unit, 
‘the content analysis chart.’’ Across the top, the skills 
(called ‘‘operations’’) are listed in slanting lines. In 
most charts, the easier or shorter operations (skills) are 
listed first, but this may vary somewhat from unit to 
unit. 

Then the items of related information are listed in 
slanting lines at the bottom of the chart. The practice 
(type) jobs are listed last in horizontal lines and tied in 
with the operations (skills) and related information 
items. This is done by a numbering and lettering proc- 
ess in the boxes on the same horizontal line with each 
practice job. Skills (operations) used in a given practice 
job are identified by ‘‘1, 2, 3’’ ete. in the top half of the 
box. The number shows order of use of skills when doing 
each of the practice jobs listed on the horizontal lines at 
the left of the chart. Related information required for 
intelligent use of the skills in a given job is entered in 
the bottom half of the box, directly under the number. 

For example, if the practice (type) job was: ‘‘ Display 
merchandise on fixtures,’’ the box would contain 4/F. 
The ‘‘4’’ would show that the operation named at the 
top of the chart above the box, ‘‘Placing merchandise in 
display fixtures,’’ would be the fourth skill used in the 
job ‘‘Display merchandise on fixtures’? and the job 
directions would specify ties, shirts, and soft lines. ‘‘F’’ 
would show that the related item named following ‘‘F'’”’ 
at the bottom of the chart is ‘‘Techniques of fitting mer- 
chandise to fixtures.’’ It is to be studied first — before 
the skill is used. Every practice job would have two 
or more skills listed and two or more items of related 
information. 

These practice or ‘‘type jobs’’ naturally work out into 
sub-sections of the total unit and are broken at appro- 
priate intervals by test jobs. No block keying is used 
on test jobs because a part of the test is the student’s 
ability to select the operations and items of related in- 
formation he needs to do the test job correctly. 
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Experts Check the Chart 


When the content analysis chart is completely filled 
in, it must be taken to experts in business who are ad- 
visors on this unit. Their approval must be secured or 
the chart modified so they, as well as the instructor, be- 
lieve it is right. Only then can operation (skill) sheets, 
related information sheets, and job directions be writ- 
ten. The final chart will also contain an expert’s time 
on each practice job and an estimate of time for the — 
learner, with accuracy requirements (if any) for each 
practice job. A beginner will take about three times as 
long to do a practice job as the expert when starting a 
unit. This is due to study time on related information 
and demonstration of new skills (operations) by the 
instructor as well as to the learner’s lack of experience. 


Writing the Units 


Writing of the operation sheets begins after the chart 
is approved. Skills are analyzed by steps and key points 
in the type of breakdown familiar to all vocational edu- 
cators. The sheet will look like this: 


Sxitt—Placing Merchandise on Display Fixtures 


Steps Key Points © 
(Short statement of (Tricks of the trade 
what to do) or cautions) 
1. Tie a tie a. Follow illustrative 
references 


a. On shirt form 

b. Follow illustrative 
references 

Ete. Ete. 


2. Display a shirt 


Sometimes this breakdown will show that skills used 
by the expert are too long to be taught in a single ses- 
sion. When such a situation occurs, the unit writer 
takes another look at the operation (skill) involved. He 
may divide it into two or more operations of suitable 
length. 

Related information sheets are based upon a major 
topic. A brief definition of the major topic is first writ- 
ten. This may be followed by’a reference of a few pages 
—if research has found one or more reference materials 
that give the necessary information briefly and con- 
cisely. A pointed, brief related information sheet must 
be written if no such reference has been found or refer- 
ences found are widely scattered and require much 
reading to get at the meat of the topic. Questions to test 
the learner’s grasp of related information are listed at 
the end of each sheet. 

Further directions for each practice (type) job are 
needed when the student prepares to do it, since only 
the name of the job was listed on the chart. A ‘‘student 
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“Effective use of time becomes a habit with the students.” 


work plan’’ lists the material required but some teachers 
do not use it. Job direction sheets give these directions 
so the student will know each time exactly what he is 
doing. A sentence or two on this sheet is usually enough. 
For example, his job direction sheet would tell him what 
kind of tie he is to use, the color of the shirt he is to put 
on the form, and the like. 


The Units Used in the Classroom 


Kansas coordinators are supplied one chart and copies 
of the unit for each student for whom they request them. 
The units are very flexible in their use. For example, if 
the coordinator feels that he needs only the related in- 
formation, he may give these sheets out as student study 
guides, then test him orally or in writing after study 
is completed. 

The practice job blocks preceding a test job are very 
flexible, too. If the instructor feels that one or more 
blocks of jobs are not needed, he may drop that block 
and use only those necessary. Or the student may need 
to master the skills in a given block or blocks immedi- 
ately—so the coordinator assigns him those blocks first 
and works the others into his teaching plan later. It is 
also possible to use the skill breakdowns in the opera- 
tions sheets. This might be the case if all the student 
needed was the short-cuts or ‘‘tricks of the trade’’ from 
a given breakdown. 

When the plan is used in full, the student draws a 
‘‘student work plan’’ for each practice job and has it 
approved by the instructor. This provides a guide to 
the skills and related information he needs on the prac- 
tice job, in order of use. 

The first step in putting the plan into operation is to 
study the related information sheet(s). Then he must 
answer the questions to the instructor’s satisfaction. 
Next, the instructor demonstrates any new skill and has 
the student do it under his guidance before he is allowed 
to do it on his own. Only the right way is used from 
the beginning and trial-and-error learning is eliminated. 
No wrong habits can be learned or time wasting pro- 
cedures followed when the instructor does this carefully. 
Shorteuts and ‘‘tricks of the trade’’ are taught from the 
operation sheet. The student uses his own copy once he 
has learned correct use of the skill, without coming back 
to the instructor. 

When a block of practice jobs is completed within 
the required standards, the student is given a test job 
and whatever materials he asks for to do it. On the 
practice jobs, he was given help when and as needed. 
Now he must select the skills and related information 
he needs for the test job, then do it himself within set 
standards of speed and accuracy. If his test perform- 
ance is not up to par, the instructor has him repeat 
some of the practice jobs or similar jobs until he can 
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perform satisfactorily. He cannot go on to the next 
block of practice jobs without the instructor’s approval. 


By-Products of the Individual Units 


Students learn to plan and time their work under 
guidance through the ‘‘student work plan.’’ They be- 
come conscious of the accuracy requirements of each job 
and the speed of the expert in doing it. They work at 
their own speed while learning and they progress as 
fast as possible without reference to the rest of the class 
as it works on a unit. 

Individual thinking is exercised through the test jobs 
and through application of the skills learned to other 
jobs found in the work station. Learning only the right 
way develops pride of workmanship in the student and 
he enjoys doing work that he can do well. 

The teacher who uses the units fully knows that his 
teaching is sound, for he has the judgment of the advis- 
ory committee to back his chart. Duplicated copies of 
the unit are in his hands and the student’s. Verbal in- 
structions are seldom needed. Individual teaching can 
be seen, including allowance for each student’s learn- 
ing speed. 

Very little personal preparation is required for the 
instructor who uses these units. He teaches only one 
skill and one or two items of related information at a 
time. The breakdowns on the operation sheets insure 
that he teaches a skill the same way to each learner. 
The need for demonstrations decreases as the student 
progresses because only -new skills have to be taught. 

The instructor knows quickly when a student takes 
too much time on a unit. Effective use of time becomes 
a habit. Students equal or better the expert’s time to- 
ward the end of their work on many units. Student 
response to teaching of these units is enthusiastic when 
they learn to do one thing at a time and do it well. The 
student can see his skills grow and sometimes makes it 
embarrassing for the instructor who does not have all 
his teaching so well organized. A student who is care- 
less in details will chafe at the carefulness required in 
these units, but such a learner will admit that he knows 
the material and can use the skills effectively when he 
has completed individual instruction under this plan. 


Availability of Units 

State supervisors and teacher trainers are furnished 
single copies of these units on request. The units are 
not sold but interested states are given permission to 
duplicate units they want to use. (Nore: The Content 
Analysis Chart described in this article may be secured 
by sending a stamped and addressed envelope to Bust- 
NEss EpucaTIon Forum, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Copies of the chart and the units 
may be obtained from the contributors. ) 
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A PLAN FOR TEACHING PUNCTUATION 
IN THE TRANSCRIPTION CLASS 


Contributed by Anita McClimon, Coker College, Harts- 
ville, South Carolina 


PUNCTUATION is an essential tool in the clear and 
meaningful expression of one’s ideas in writing. In 
many instances, secretaries fail to secure a thorough 
knowledge of punctuation usage. Complaints from busi- 
nessmen and studies of business letters typed by stenog- 
raphers and secretaries reveal the need for an organized 
plan of punctuation instruction. While the training 
might take place at some other time, the transcription 
class is one possibility. For this purpose, the dictation 
material used in the early stages of transcription should 
follow an organized plan of instruction in the correct 
use of punctuation. 

The plan I use is similar to one that was designed for 
the transcription classes at the University of Tennessee. 
Selected rules of punctuation are presented at various 
stages of transcription instruction, illustrations are used 
to emphasize the application of the rule, and dictated 
letters include only the usages of punctuation taught to 
that time. 

Twelve of the most common rules of punctuation were 
selected for the original study. (The period and ques- 
tion mark were not considered in the instruction.) 
These twelve rules were broken down into four groups 
as follows: 


Group I 

1. Use a comma to separate an introductory sub- 
ordinate clause from the remainder of the sen- 
tence. 

2. Use a comma to set off parenthetical expressions. 

3. Use a comma to separate independent clauses 
joined by and, but, or, nor, and for. 

4. Use a comma to separate items in a series. 


Group II 


5. Use a semicolon to separate parts of a compound 
sentence when the conjunction is omitted. 
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6. Use a semicolon to separate co-ordinate clauses 
joined by a conjunctive adverb. 

7. Use a semicolon to separate co-ordinate elements 
which have internal punctuation. 


Group III 

8. Use a comma to separate a verbal phrase or a 
long introductory prepositional phrase from the 
rest of the sentence. 

9. Use a comma to set off nonrestrictive clauses from 
the rest of the sentence. 

10. Use a comma to set off nonrestrictive phrases 
from the rest of the sentence. 


Group IV 
11. Use a hyphen between compound adjectives. 
12. Use an apostrophe to indicate possession. 


A series of letters from Previewed Dictation and 200 
Takes were analyzed and revised to include usage of the ~ 
rules. Letters for each consecutive group contained sen- 
tences requiring the application of rules taught in the 
previous instructional group in addition to the new rules 
for that particular group. Usage of the marks of punc- 
tuation was limited; however, no definite pattern of oc- 
currences was used so that students would be forced to 
apply each rule a certain number of times in each letter. 
It was felt that such a pattern might hinder the real 
learning process. 

A total of 80 five-minute takes were revised to fit the 
four groups of punctuation rules. To permit usage of 
rules to be tested and to make possible the omission of 
other rules in the original takes, a great amount of re- 
wording was necessary. Each take was then recounted 
and marked for timing at the various speeds from 50 to 
80 words a minute. Additional words, phrases, or sen- 
tences were sometimes necessary to give the proper syl- 
lable count for timing. In some instances, it was nec- 
essary to delete material to give the correct word count. 

Duplicated copies of the takes can be obtained by 
writing to George Wagoner, head, Department of Busi- 
ness Education and Office Administration, The Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. A fee of 25 
cents is charged to cover the mailing cost. 
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PROBLEM SOLVING—TYPEWRITING’S 
THIRD DIMENSION 


Contributed by T. James Crawford, Indiana University, 
Bloomington 


ANY SERIOUS CONSIDERATION of typewriting 
should be based upon careful study and analysis of all 
of the elements of which it is composed. To examine any 
one element apart from its influence upon other segments 
involved would result in the portion under consideration 
appearing in distorted perspective. A discussion of 
problem typewriting, therefore, must center around its 
relative status in typewriting as well as its specific role 
in the development of competent typists. 

Typewriting can no longer be considered a skill alone. 
Instead, it must be viewed as skill plus; and it is to the 
plus quantity that teachers must give serious thought. 
While it is true that typewriting consists of finger ma- 
nipulative skill as well as ability in controlling the opera- 
tive parts of the machine, it consists equally as much of 
problem-solving power; and without problem-solving 
emphasis, typewriting instruction is incomplete. 

Actually, the role of speed and accuracy in typewrit- 
ing tends to be significant primarily in terms of the 
ability of typists to apply those qualities to the solving 
of problems. The speed factor alone, the accuracy factor 
alone, or both of them in combination, are relatively 
unimportant; they gain importance, however, as typists 
learn to apply the two competencies in problem type- 
writing. The extent to which typists are capable of 
applying speed and accuracy to problem solving deter- 
mines the real value of basie skill in any program of 
typewriting instruction. 

Performance analyses both inside and outside of the 
classroom have made it increasingly imperative for busi- 
ness educators to reappraise their notions of typewrit- 
ing. Teachers have seen countless illustrations of stu- 
dents capable of attaining high stroking rates on 
straight-copy tests but failing miserably in problems re- 
quiring the application of their key-stroking skill. Busi- 
nessmen, too, have found great discrepancies between 
manipulative skill revealed on straight-copy employment 
tests and the power of typists to complete jobs in the 
office after they have been hired. The steady increase of 
in-service training programs by business organizations 
attests, further, to the disparity between the two types 
of performance. Thus, it has become impressively ap- 
parent that the prime reason for building key-stroking 
speed and accuracy should be to provide typists with the 
knowledge and skill to be used in a larger, more complex 
type of activity—problem solving. Apart from that 
utilitarian objective, there appears to be little justifica- 
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tion for disproportionate emphasis on keyboard skill 
building in any typewriting course. 

Significantly, however, in all courses there must be 
continued emphasis given to intensive drives for in- 
creased speed, and conscientious efforts must be exerted 
to produce as high a degree of accuracy as possible; but 
no typewriting program, regardless of the level on which 
it is offered, may be considered adequate or effective 
without the inclusion of equally serious attempts to teach 
typists how to apply their speed and accuracy to the 
more realistic challenges of problem typing. 

Basically, problem typewriting is an area of applica- 
tion, an area in which typists are required to apply their 
basic manipulative skill as well as their knowledge of 
pertinent related information. By its very nature, prob- 
lem typewriting presupposes speed and accuracy empha- 
sis as well as diligent concern with the efficient handling 
of the operative parts of the machine. It further as- 
sumes that a frame of reference—a specialized body of 
knowledge—relating to elements of style, capitalization, 
syllabication, generally accepted procedure, and the like, 
has been consistently and exhaustively developed. Upon 
those foundations, firmly established, power in problem 
typewriting may be developed satisfactorily. But, it 
must be developed! 

Classroom and business-office observation have shown 
that ability in problem typewriting is not an automatic 
outcome—it is not a natural or inevitable result of being 
able to stroke rapidly and accurately. Neither is it a 
definite product of repeated copying of selected prob- 
lems. Instead, typists must be given specific, carefully 
directed training in the elements of problem solving. 
Harmonizing with psychological evidence relating to 
transfer of training, there tends to be, in typewriting, 
transfer of basic skill to problem typewriting in amounts 
proportionate to the extent of teaching for transfer. If 
power in problem typewriting is desired, therefore, there 
must be specific teaching for that power; and such teach- 
ing must be motivated by the same seriousness of pur- 
pose and intensity of effort as that devoted to building 
key-stroking skill. Consequently, all typewriting courses 
should be so organized that the basic ingredients of prob- 
lem solving are encountered regardless of the course 
title adopted or the academic objectives assigned. 

Fundamentally, the purpose for which a student en- 
rolls in typewriting does not minimize or increase the 
need for building problem-solving power. Whether type- 
writing is taken for so-called personal use or for job 
preparation, the real measure of a typist’s ability is 
found in his capacity to put his skill to work. A student 
interested in typewriting for ‘‘home’’ or ‘‘ personal’’ use 
seeks to learn to type, not for taking formal speed tests, 
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but for using his skill in preparing personal notes, in 
writing papers and themes for school assignments, for 
constructing club reports and financial ‘statements, in 
recording minutes of meetings, or for other uses involv- 
ing the application of skill to problem solving. On the 
other hand, students interested in acquiring an em- 
ployable skill find that, while businessmen often admin- 
ister straight-copy writings as entrance tests, the prime 
requirement of a business office is the ability to complete 
satisfactorily a variety of business jobs; that is, pro- 
ficiency in solving problems at the typewriter. Signifi- 
cantly, then, though the nature and complexity of the 
problems to be solved varies between the areas, the ma- 
jor performance emphasis in both instances resides in 
problem-solving power rather than in mere stroking 
fluency. Actual use reveals manipulative skill to be the 
_ vehicle through which problem solving is accomplished 
—a tool of problem solving rather than an end in itself. 
Thus, regardless of the course objective identified, the 
need for including intensive training in methods and 
procedures for efficient problem typing emerges as an 
urgent one for all typewriting courses on all instrue- 
tional levels. 

But it should be noted that there is an appreciable 
difference between perfunctorily typing prescribed ex- 
ercises or projects and intelligently solving typical busi- 
ness problems. Teachers, without effort, can cite numer- 
ous examples of typists who have been able to complete 
typewriting requirements by copying designated assign- 
ments but who, in the process, never learned either the 
technicalities involved in the exercises or the correct pro- 
cedures appropriate for successfully attacking the prob- 
lems. <All too frequently in typewriting there has been 
extensive problem coverage without commensurate 
growth in problem-solving power. Such cleavage, there- 
fore, points to the need for scrutinizing problem type- 
writing methodology. 


Some Guiding Principles for Developing 
Problem-Solving Abilities 

To insure an effective program for developing power 
in solving problems, the following guiding principles are 
suggested : 

1. Problem typewriting experiences must consist of 
a great deal more than routine copying. To gain strength 
in problem solving, typists must encounter learning chal- 
lenges calling for individual decision-making and per- 
sonally determined judgments. Problem typewriting re- 
quirements should be stimulating and thought provok- 
ing and should call forth maximum individual effort. 
A prime objective of all problem instruction should be 
to produce typists capable of working without constant 
direction and supervision. Specific training, therefore, 
must be provided in techniques and procedures for 
identifying and defining the exact nature of problems 
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encountered as well as for selecting appropriate methods 
of attack for effecting their solution. 

2. Problem typewriting should include much repeti- 
tive practice. Meaningful repetition long has been ac- 
cepted as a valuable contributant to skillful key strok- 
ing, but its role in the development of problem typewrit- 
ing power has been grossly minimized. Actually, ability 
in solving problems at the typewriter is accelerated 
through repetitious performance just as stroking power 
is enhanced through repeated writings. But repetitive 
practice in problem typewriting should include all ac- 
tivities related to the completion of the jobs concerned 
rather than just the key-stroking activities involved, for 
strength in the nontyping as well as the typing phases of 
problem solving is essential if maximum development is 
to be realized. 

3. Problems assigned should be completed under the 
pressure of time. The amount of pressure exerted should 
be in increasing amounts from the beginning through the 
advanced courses and should vary within the problem 


Announcing 
SUMMER SESSION PROGRAM 


AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA 


JUNE 19 to AUGUST 10, 1957 


The summer graduate program in Business Educa- 
tion has been especially designed to serve the prac- 
tical needs of business teachers through: 


e Nationally Prominent Visiting Professors in Busi- 
ness Education 


e Improvement of Instruction Courses 
Demonstration Classes 


e Special Lectures by Nationally Prominent Busi- 
ness Educators 


e Foundations, Supervisory, and Curriculum Courses 
in Business Education 


e International Business Education Conference 
(June 27 and 28) 


e Professional and Technical Courses in Distribu- 
tive Education . 


e MS., M.Ed., Ph.D., or Ed.D. Programs in Business 
Education 
For additional information write to: Dr. John L. Rowe, 


Chairman, Department of Business Education, University 
of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
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cycle. But it is imperative that typists be required to 
attack and complete their problems under the influence 
of time limitations. Generally, the real strengths or seri- 
ous weaknesses of typists are more accurately deter- 
mined under timed conditions than through leisurely, 
untimed experiences. Strong, capable typists have 
learned how to solve problems in minimum time; and 
application of time restrictions promotes problem-type- 
writing efficiency by demanding immediate results. 
Typists trained to produce under the pressures of time 
have little difficulty adjusting to less demanding situa- 
tions. Requiring performance within specified time 
limits, therefore, is excellent training for all types of 
later experience. 

4. Measurement of problem typewriting should re- 
quire total performance. All activities involved in com- 
pleting problems should be included in problem testing. 
Handling directions, organizing materials, adjusting 
equipment, making computations, proofreading, making 
corrections, and the like should be considered part of the 
testing experience and test results should reflect ability 
in those functions. To exclude those related activities 
from measurement tends to distort the performance pic- 
ture and yields an inaccurate estimate of a typist’s abili- 


ty. Experience has shown that problem typewriting 
ability is often influenced more by the related, nontyping 
activities than’ by the actual stroking strength of a 
typist. It is vital, therefore, that training include the 
associated elements and that measurement reflect their 
influence on problem performance. 

5. Problem typewriting measurement should place 
practical, realistic responsibilities on the typist. Strength 
in problem solving invariably results from training 
which holds typists accountable for all activities in- 
volved in producing an acceptable finished product. 
The responsibility for complying with directions, adopt- 
ing satisfactory procedures, verifying content, exercis- 
ing options, producing satisfactory volume, and for ap- 
praisal of completed work must be accepted by the typist 
as rightfully belonging within his scope of required be- 
havior. Effective classroom problem-typing experiences 
should wean students away from continuous dependence 
or repeated reliance upon the teacher for help in doing 
those things which basically should be performed by a 
maturing typist. Conscientious teachers interested in 
helping typists ‘‘get things done’’ often deprive their 
students of those challenging experiences which con- 

(Please turn to page 32) 


The New ... The Different . . . The Excellent .. . 


7th Edition 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


By D. D. Lessenberry, T. James Crawford and Lawrence W. Erickson 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING again makes 
another major contribution to the teaching of type- 
writing. In the seventh edition many innovations 
and new devices have been added to those that have 


the student and the teacher will enjoy using. 


The constantly challenging manner of presenta- 


tion in each new problem, each drill, each les- 


son in this truly different book will make teach- 
ing easier and results better. The seventh edition 
of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING will lift the 
spirits of the students and build into their minds 
the success habit and into their fingers the speed 
with control so necessary for the efficient office 


proved so valuable and popular in previous edi- 
tions. This combination assures a new book of un- 
questionable superiority in developing a higher 
typing skill easily and rapidly. An unusually at- 
tractive printed page with the use of color for em- 
phasis and a simplified, sensible presentation of 
each lesson make this new edition a book that both 
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AJUSTRITE 


POSTURE CHAIR 


WRITE FOR 
SCHOOL 
DISCOUNTS 


ADJUSTMENT 


fo any 
Height Desired 


ADJUST THE CHAIR... NOT THE TABLE 


Notice that the seat is just right height and the back- 
rest is in the correct position for proper seating pos- 
ture. Both seat and backrest are quickly and easily 
adjusted by the student. With AJUSTRITE the 
teacher can demonstrate and the student can 
practice proper posture as it is prescribed. 


FEATURES OF CPC 1520— 


; Form fitting Plywood Backrest. Horizontal and 
vertical adjustment of 5 inches. 


2 Form fitting Plywood Seat. Adjustment of 15 
inches to 20 inches. 


3 New Design Cast Iron Base. Keeps students’ feet 
on the floor. AJUSTRITE Table No. 2228 with Book Holder— 
an ideal companion for new model chair CPC 1520. 


10-YEAR GUARANTEE FREE TRIAL 
against mechanical failure due to Send for catalog. Choose any model. 
defective material or workmanship. Try for 30 days (no obligation) the 
many advantages AJUSTRITE offers. 


AJUSTO EQUIPMENT CoO. 


515 Conneaut Street e Bowling Green, Ohio 
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| we The United Business Education Association 
| nee ete deserves the active support of all business 


teachers in its program to.....-2e- 
Promote better business education 


UBEA is a democratic organization. The association provides for a 
Representative Assembly composed of delegates from the affiliated as- 
sociations. Any member of UBEA may attend the annual meeting of 
the assembly, but only delegates have voting privileges. Forty-eight dis- 
trict, state, and local associations of business teachers are affiliated with 


FEATURED IN UBEA. | 
Business Education 
(UBEA) Forum UBEA’s Executive Board (National Council for Business Educa- 
tion) is the governing body. It is composed of three board members 
Oct. Shorthand representing each of the five regions, the presidents of the four UBEA 


~ Nov. Typewriting Divisions, the presidents of the unified regional organizations, and the 
UBEA officers. 
Dec. Bookkeeping 


Jan. Teaching Aids and UBEA has four divisions—Research Foundation; Administrators 


Office Standards Division; International Division; and the National Association for 

: Business Teacher Education. The Divisions elect their own officers. 

Feb. General Clerical hold conventions, and work on problems in their respective areas of 
and Machines interest. Members of the Divisions are also known as comprehensive 


Mar. Basic Business members of UBEA. 


Apr. Distributive UBEA sponsors more than 1500 local chapters of the Future Busi- 
Occupations ness Leaders of America, the national youth organization for students 
May 100 Years in in colleges and secondary schools enrolled in business subjects. 


Business Education 


UBEA owns and publishes the Business Education (UBEA) Forum 
and The National Business Education Quarterly. The twenty-four 
Forum and Quarterly editors, each a specialist in his field, provide 
the readers with down-to-earth teaching materials. 


UBEA cooperates with other profession: associations, organiza- 
tions of businessmen, and Federal agencies in projects which con- 
tribute to better business education. 


UBEA provides a testing program in business subjects—the Na- 
tional Business Entrance Tests, published and administered by the 
Joint Committee on Tests, and the Students Typewriting Tests. 


MEMBERSHIP RATES 


FEATURED IN Basic Service—Including full active privileges in UBEA 

The National Business BE PROFESSIONAL and og eae — Also, a year’s subscription 

a to the Business ucation (UBEA) Forum and 

Education Quarterly Join now the more than special membership releases __ $5.00 
Oct. Research Abstracts 7000 business teachers who (Budget Rates: 2 years, $9.00; 3 years $12.00) 

. are making our profession 

Dec. Business Teacher al haste Comprehensive Service—Including full active privileges 

Education in UBEA, the unified associations, and the four UBEA 

Boost United! Be United! Professional Divisions: Research Foundation, Adminis- 


Mar. Research in 
Business Education 


trators Division, International Division, and the National 


It is —— national special- Association for Business Teacher Education. Also, a 


. ized professional organiza- | year’s subscription to Business Education (UBEA) 

May P roblems in the tion. Forum. The National Business Education Quar- 

Administration of terly, bulletins, and special membership releases $7.50 
Business Education (Budget Rates: 2 years, $13.50; 3 years $19.50) 


UNITED BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


A Department of the National Education Association 


1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington 6, D. C. 
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ALTERNATIVE METHODS IN TEACHING 
THE ARITHMETIC OF SMALL LOANS AND 
INSTALLMENT SALES PROBLEMS 


Contributed by London A. Sanders, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


SMALL LOAN and installment purchase problems in 
debt retirement by equal monthly payments, each pay- 
ment including principal and interest, are generally one 
of these two: (1) finding the true interest rate, the 
amount of each installment being given, and (2) deter- 
mining the amount of each installment, the interest rate 
being given. 

Mathematicians admit that this area is a difficult one. 
Students and teachers are sometimes puzzled because 
different methods produce variant solutions. Two rea- 
sons account for alternative methods: (1) textbooks con- 
tain simplified procedures giving approximate solutions 
as substitutes for more complicated exact methods, and 
(2) authorities do not agree on what is the true interest 
rate or on what is the principal for installment sales 
problems. - 

On the high school level problems of the nature under 
discussion are usually found in the general business and 
business arithmetic courses. They logically belong in 
the bookkeeping course also, and supplement the treat- 
ment of notes and partial payments. 

The purpose of this article is to explain a number of 
the available methods, exact and approximate; to show 
how reduction tables may be used to verify or disprove 
the accuracy of solutions; and to indicate when approxi- 
mate methods may be employed. 


FINDING THE AMOUNT OF THE MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS 
—Exact MEtuHop. Let us examine two problems, basical- 
ly identical: (1) A small loan company lends A $500.00 
to be repaid in twelve equal monthly installments, be- 
ginning one month later, each installment to pay part of 
the principal and interest at 3% a month on the previous 
balance. What is the amount of each payment? (2) B 
buys a living room suite, the cash price of which is 
$600.00. He pays $100.00 down, the balance of $500.00 
to be repaid in twelve equal monthly installments, be- 
ginning one month later, each installment to pay part 
of the principal and interest at 3% a month on the previ- 
ous balance. What is the amount of each installment? 

The principal of the debt is the same in both cases, 
$500.00. If A and B each had $500.00 more, the loan 
for A and the installment method for B would be un- 
necessary. If B were to borrow money from the bank to 
pay cash, he would borrow $500.00. 
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The rule for finding the amount of each payment is to 
divide the principal by the present value at the interest 
rate given of an ordinary annuity of 1 of the same num- 
ber of rents as the number of installments. A table of 
the present values of an ordinary annuity of 1 lists the 
present value at 3% of an ordinary annuity of twelve 
rents of 1 as 9.95400399, which divided into $500.00 
shows each installment to be $50.23, the accuracy of 
which is proved by Table I. 


TABLE I. Repuction or $500.00 Dest IN TWELVE 
EquaL PayMeENTs oF $50.23 Eacu, witH 
INTEREST AT 3% A MONTH 


Payment Amount To Interest To Principal Balance 
1 $50.23 $15.00 $35.23 $464.77 
2 50.23 13.94 36.29 428.48 
3 50.23 12.85 37.38 391.10 
4 50.23 11.73 38.40 352.60 
5 50.23 10.58 39.65 312.95 
6 50.23 9.39 40.84 272.11 
7 50.23 8.16 42.07 230.04 
8 50.23 6.90 43.33 186.71 
9 50.23 5.60 44.63 142.08 

10 50.23 4.26 45.97 96.11 
i 50.23 2.88 47.35 48.76 
12 50.23 1.46 48.77 —0— 


FINDING THE AMOUNT OF THE MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS 
—APPROXIMATE METHOD No. 1. The exact method is 
usable by high school students if the rate is one included 
in a book of tables. When the exact method is not feasi- 
ble, one of two approximate methods may be used in- 
stead. 

The first approximate method utilizes the formula: 


~ p (m + 1) 


The rate of interest per period is symbolized by i; the 
amount of interest by I, the principal or unpaid balance 
by p; and the number of months by m. 

Applying the formula to the basic problem previously 
given, we-solve first for the missing factor, I, the amount 
of interest : 
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36 = G2 
I = $97.50 


The principal of $500.00 plus interest of $97.50 equals 
$597.50, the sum of the twelve installments. Dividing 
$597.50 by 12, we find $49.79 to be the approximate 
amount of each payment. The effect of using the ap- 
proximate amount is shown in Table II. The final in- 
stallment leaves a balance due of $6.26. 
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TABLE II. Repvuction or $500.00 Dest IN TWELVE 
EquaL MonTHLY PAYMENTS OF $49.79 EACH, WITH 
INTEREST AT 3% A MONTH 


Payment ~° Amount To Interest To Principal Balance 
1 $49.79 $15.00 $34.79 $465.21 
2 49.79 13.96 35.83 429.38 
3 49.79 12.88 36.91 392.47 
+ 49.79 42°77 38.02 354.45 
5 49.79 10.63 39.16 315.29 
6 49.79 9.46 40.33 274.96 
7 49.79 8.25 41.54 233.42 
8 49.79 7.00 42.79 190.63 
9 49.79 5.72 44.07 146.56 

10 49.79 4.40 45.39 101.17 
11 49.79 3.04 46.75 54.42 
12 49.79 1.63 48.16 6.26 


FINDING THE AMOUNT OF THE MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS 
—APPROXIMATE METHOD No. 2. The second approximate 
method for finding the monthly payments can be ex- 
plained by applying it to the same problem used in the 
preceding sections: 
$500.00 divided by 12 = $41.67 average amount of each 
monthly payment, interest included 
41.67 = amount of final installment, interest excluded, using 
average amount from above 
541.67 = total of beginning and final balances 
270.84 = average balance of principal ($541.67 ~ 2) 
97.50 = interest on $270.84 at 36% a year for twelve months 
597.50 = aggregate of principal and interest to be repaid in 12 
equal monthly installments 
49.79 = approximate amount of each monthly payment . 
($597.50 + 12) 
Approximate methods No. 1 and No. 2 are funda- 
mentally the same and always produce identical solu- 


tions. 


FINDING THE AMOUNT OF THE MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS 
—EVALUATION OF APPROXIMATE METHODS. An approxi- 
mate method is often useful when a rough amount will 
serve the purpose. In actual practice an approximate 
method may be used with an adjustment at the time of 
the final installment if the amount of the debt is fairly 
small and the number of periods relatively few. 

If the amount of the debt is large and payments are 
made over a long period of time, no approximate method 
is satisfactory. For an illustration of the inherent dis- 
tortion, consider this problem: X borrows $12,000.00 to 
buy a home, the debt to be repaid in 240 equal monthly 
installments with interest at 44% a month on the unpaid 
balance. Dividing the principal, $12,000.00, by 
139.5807722, the present value at 145% of an ordinary 
annuity of 240 rents of 1, we find the exact amount of 
each payment to be $85.97. Approximate methods No. 
1 and No. 2 produce installments of $80.13. Space does 
not permit showing reduction tables for comparison. 
Using the exact amount, $85.97, for the payments, the 
240th installment liquidates the debt except for 87 cents. 
Using the approximate amount, $80.13, the 240th in- 
stallment leaves a balance of $2,699.21. A continuation 
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of the $80.13 payments for another 37 months would be 
necessary to pay off the debt. 


FINDING THE TRUE INTEREST RATE—ExAct METHOD. 
There is no simple method for finding the true interest 
rate unless the rate happens to be one of the rates in- 
eluded in a table of the present values of an ordinary 
annuity of 1. 

Consider these two problems, basically identical: (1) 
X borrows $400.00 from a small loan company to be re- 
paid in ten equal monthly installments of $44.53 each. 
What is the true interest rate of the loan? (2) Y buys 
a $600 television set, paying $200.00 down, the balance 
of $400.00 to be repaid in ten equal monthly installments 
of $44.53 each. What is the true interest rate on the de- 
ferred payments? 

X makes ten payments of $44.53 each or total pay- 
ments of $445.30 to repay a $400.00 loan. His interest 
is $45.30. Y’s interest likewise is $45.30, the excess of 
the installment price over the cash price. Dividing 
$400.00, the principal, by $44.53, the amount of each 
payment, gives 8.9827 as the present value of an ordi- 
nary annuity of 1 for ten periods at an unknown rate. 
A table of present values of ordinary annuities of 1 
shows 8.98258501, virtually the same as 8.9827, to be the 
rate for 2% per period for ten periods. A rate of 2% 
a month is a rate of 24% a year. The accuracy of this 
rate is proved by Table III. | 


TABLE III. Repuction or $400.00 Desr in TEN Equa 
MontTHLy PAYMENTS OF $44.53 EACH, WITH INTEREST AT 


2% «a MonTH 

Payment Amount Totnterest To Principal Balance 
1 $44.53 $8.00 $36.53 $363.47 
2 44.53 7.27 37.26 326.21 
3 44.53 6.52 38.01 288.20 
4 44.53 5.76 38.77 249.43 
5 44.53 4.99 39.54 209.98 
6 44.53 4.20 40.33 169.56 
4 44.53 3.39 41.14 128.42 
8 44.53 8 Boe 41.96 86.46 
9 44.53 1.73 42.80 43.66 
10 44.53 87 43.66 —0— 


FINDING THE TRUE INTEREST RATE—APPROXIMATE 
MeruHop No. 1. The exact method of finding the true in- 
terest rate is recommended. When the present value 
found by dividing the principal by the installment is not 
given in available tables, one may likely find a usable 
value by interpolation. If the use of the exact method is 
not feasible, one of three approximate methods explained 
below or others omitted because of lack of space may be 
used instead. A fourth method appears to be less desir- 
able. 

Approximate method No. 1 involves the use of the 
same formula previously presented: 
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how p (m + 1) 
(Please turn to page 30) 
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CONCEPT OF ACCURACY FOR CLERICAL 
PRACTICE 


Contributed by Wilson T. Ashby, University of Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa 


THE WORK COMPLETED in an office operation is 
usually in volume and of a repetitive nature. This situa- 
tion lends itself to the use of mechanical appliances to 
increase and to speed up production. However, office 
machines will produce only as rapidly and accurately 
as the skill of the operator permits. A machine seldom 
makes an error; but when the human element, the op- 
erator, is added, mistakes become inevitable. This fact is 
so well established that even the poets proclaim it: These 
sage words of Alexander Pope ‘‘To err is human’’ and 
of John Dryden ‘‘That men may err was never yet 
denied’’ have become part of everyday speech. 
Management takes a dim view of the worker or work 
that is inaccurate and unreliable; therefore, teachers de- 
signing instruction to prepare office workers must con- 
sider the problem of the correction of errors or better 
yet, the prevention. Mistakes do not simply happen— 
there must always be a cause, either mental or physical. 


THe ApprRoacH TO AccuRACY. The approach to de- 
veloping accuracy must be correlated with speed of 
action, and the approach must be positive. Accuracy is 
a result, not an end, and should be a natural outcome 
resulting from proper experience in the learning process. 
In other words, accuracy is not a subject-matter area 
that can be taught. On the other hand, rapidity of ac- 
tion can be developed by use of good teaching techniques. 

Speed and accuracy are related only by association 
and not because they originate from the same source. 
This association results from the demand of management 
for work that is completed quickly and accurately. Be- 
cause of this demand, teachers are very conscious of the 
need to improve their instruction so that greater ac- 
curacy may be achieved by their students. Then it be- 
comes a problem of presenting instructional material 
to the learner in such a way that knowledge of the op- 
eration of an office machine is integrated with skill of 
manipulation so that acceptable work is produced in the 
prescribed time. 

Errors occur in office work in such a wide range that 
they defy a stable classification. About the time a pat- 
tern is becoming established, some new errors will ap- 
pear that are completely without precedent. So the 
value of error analysis studies becomes questionable ex- 
cept to point out probable reasons for past errors. 


The degree of accuracy tends to be greater when the 
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speed of the operator is high. That is to say that the 
speediest operator is generally more accurate than the 
slow operator. This observation suggests that in the 
initial learning process emphasis should be placed on 
speed of operation rather than slow accurate progress. 


Basic PROBLEMS IN DEVELOPING AccuRACY. When a 
student is first introduced to office machines, he is con- 
fronted with two problems: (1) how to arrange and as- 
semble the work to be completed and (2) how to operate 
the machine to get the desired results. The first problem 
is a mental one concerned with an understanding of 
various business papers and their selection in the proper 
sequence for machine operation. Inaccuracies in this 
area are generally caused by lack of understanding, on 
the part of the operator, of the work to be accomplished. 
Also an inherent fear of the automation of the equip- 
ment may set up in the mind of the operator a mental 
block which often becomes difficult to eliminate. 


The second problem combines knowledge of operation 
and manual skill with emphasis on speed of manipula- 
tion of the operative parts of the appliance. This is the 
area that receives the most attention in terms of time 
and effort in the classroom. The practice of repetitive 
motions until they are overlearned or until they become 
automatic is the objective of the instructor. Often this 
goal is difficult if the student is not aware of the necessi- 
ty for hours of practice. Indifference toward practice, 
on the part of the student, is a source of improper op- 
erational technique that may result in many types of 
errors. ‘‘Practice makes perfect’’ in itself is not a valid 
statement. It is not the amount of practice that assures 
skill in machine operation but the manner in which the 
practice is done. Time is a factor in establishing a skill 
only to the degree that it is used profitably. Time may 
be consumed by practice without any learning taking 
place ; in fact, if practice is of the wrong type, the final 
outcome may be negative. 

Practice material should be developed or selected 
with clearly defined objectives in mind so that student 
and machine time won’t be wasted in the doing of ‘‘busy 
work.’’ The student should have some concept of the 
why of his practice in order to understand the cause 
and effect relationship of his effort. 

In the teaching of office appliances the following prin- 
ciples should be kept in mind: 


1. Prevention of errors is better than correction of 
them. 
2. Emphasis should be given to the correct operational 


procedures. 
3. Accuracy is the result of good speed-building tech- 
niques. (Please turn to page 27) 
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BASIC BUSINESS EDUCATION FOR ADULTS 


Contributed by M. Herbert Freeman, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey 


THE AVERAGE AMERICAN ADULT has received 
little formal preparation for the business of living in 
a business world. Even if he is a high school or college 
graduate the chances are that he learned about many 
things of an academic nature but very little about prac- 
tical business and economic situations. Whatever he has 
learned about business has probably been acquired 
through a costly trial and error process. 

Someday, perhaps, when all high schools students 
have been prepared for the business of living as an 
integral phase of their general education, the business 
and economic literacy of our adults will be improved. 
While we are waiting for that utopian day to arrive, 
however, there are many adults who need specific and 
accurate information on how to conduct their personal 
business affairs efficiently. 


PRESENT Status—Adult education has become fashion- 
able in many urban, suburban, and even rural areas. 
Reports from adult schools all over the country joy- 
fully announce constantly increasing enrollments. What 
are business educators contributing to this program? 
In most cases we are trying to teach the highly special- 
ized skills of shorthand, bookkeeping, and typewriting 
in ten or fifteen one-hour a week sessions. These 
**short’’ courses soon convince the unsuspecting adult 
that there is no ‘‘shorteut’’ or ‘‘easy’’ road to becoming 
a skilled office worker through ten easy lessons in even- 
ing classes. He discovers why the skill subjects take so 
many long hours of patient class and individual concen- 
tration even in day school. 

It is quite obvious to anyone familiar with adult pro- 
grams that the part-time evening adult program which 
is just a duplicate of the secondary school program 
does not truly meet the needs of most adults. What they 
really need is a good basic business program which will 
prepare them to engage more successfully in the many 
business activities they must perform every day. 

Business Activities 
Buyine Activiries—Adults need specific information 
to help them in the buying of food, clothing, shelter, 
home furnishings, household equipment, and appliances. 
The buying and maintenance of an automobile is in itself 
an extensive area in which the average individual spends 
a considerable amount each year. Furthermore, how 
much does the average adult know about selecting and 
using the professional services of a medical specialist, a 
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lawyer, a pharmacist, a dental specialist, an oculist or 
optometrist, a chiropractor, veterinarian, or a morti- 
cian? Does he know how to interpret properly advertis- 
ing claims as well as to discriminate among different 
brands and labels? Can he evaluate critically the many 
appeals for contributions? Does he have any basis for 
solving the issues involved in building, buying, or rent- 
ing a home? These problems relating to the buying of 
goods and services can form an important phase of real 
adult business education. 


INSURANCE AND INVESTMENT PRoBLEMS—The areas of 
insurance and investments are also important aspects 
of education. How adequate is the pension plan in his 
business? How much assistance can he count on receiy- 
ing from social security? What is the net cost of the life 
insurance he carries or should carry? What kind of 
fire, property, health and accident, public liability, and 
automobile insurance should he have to be adequately 
protected against the possibility of loss from common 
hazards? What should he do with any surplus funds he 
may have? Should he put them into his checking 
account, savings bank, government savings bonds, com- 
mon stocks, bonds, or mutual funds? 


LeGaL PropLEMS—The average adult also needs help 
with the many decisions he must make in the realm of 
legal activities. He makes many contracts to buy or 
sell goods and services. He acts as a principal or agent 
in many business situations. He pays cash for articles 
and then finds it difficult to get adjustments for defects. 
He fails to secure a receipt in paying a bill and is then 
bothered to pay again. He tries in vain to collect money 
owed to him. He tries to settle an automobile accident 
claim not covered by insurance. He is stuck with a set 
of encyclopedias he does not want as a result of his 
low resistance to high pressure salesmanship. He is 
unable to meet installments due on the purchase of a 
luxury item. He signs a document without realizing 
its legal implications. He allows his life insurance 
policy to lapse. He endorses a note for a friend who 
now cannot meet his obligation. He holds a check too 
long before cashing it and in the meantime the drawer 
dies. He innocently purchases stolen goods. He finds 
lost property belonging to another person. He fails to 
keep an inventory of household articles destroyed in a 
fire. He writes a blank endorsement on a check and 
then loses it. He fails to present a proof of claim against 
a bankrupt firm that owes him money. A $15 check he 
issues is raised to $150 and cashed by his bank. He fails 
to give notice of dishonor to the endorsers of a dishonored 
note. He agrees to buy a house without using a lawyer 
and now the seller refuses to complete the agreement. 
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These may seem to be unusual situations but they are 
only too common. They happen every day to some adult. 


Responsibility of Educators 


What are we as business educators doing to help the 
adults in our community to face these situations intelli- 
gently? We must always remember that when we raise 
the business and economic literacy of our community we 
automatically raise the educational level of our schools 
and our community. 

An intelligent adult wants his children to be well 
educated. It may sound far fetched to say so, but it is 
altogether likely that we can raise educational standards 
and influence the business and economic life of our com- 
munity by providing a good program of basic business 
education for adults. We may in this way help to equal- 
ize standards of living, help to control monopolies, help 
to conserve raw materials, and help to improve con- 
sumer-labor-management relationships. We may even 
help adults to vote more intelligently on economic prob- 
lems if we teach them how to read and interpret data 
on local and national business and economic trends. 
Perhaps the best way to promote a good basic business 


BASIC BUSINESS 


education program in the secondary school is to educate 
the parents through a sound basic business education 
program for adults in evening schools. The parents are 
keenly aware of their own personal and family business 
needs. We do not have to motivate them. We do not 
have to entertain or discipline them. We do not have to 
appeal to them in terms of future needs. Their needs 
are present, immediate, and urgent. We can help them. 
Why not organize the right kind of adult basic business 
education program today? 


General Clerical 
(Continued from page 25) 


4. Speed of operation should be stressed from the be- 

ginning of the instruction. 

Students should understand the objectives of the in- 

struction. 

6. Time should not be consumed by the doing of ‘‘ busy 
work.’’ 

7. Practice activity cannot be evaluated merely in terms 
of time. 


MODEL 6-1 


SEND NOW 
for complete information on the 

Model 6-1 ADJUSTEZE Typing Table 

: and other business education furniture. 

Write Dept. F. 


ADJUSTEZE CORP. - 205 


for each of your students... 


ADJUSTEZE 


FULLY 
TYPING TABLE 


RECOMMENDED BY 
LEADING EDUCATORS EVERYWHERE 


The sturdy, fully adjustable ADJUSTEZE Typing 
Table can be raised or lowered easily and 
quickly to suit the height of each of your 
students. Finger-tip control adjusts table from 
25%” to 33” in seconds. Finished in durable 
gray or beige, the table comes with a baked 
enamel or Zolatone top. Top measures 20” 
x 36” (720 square inches), is vibrationless, 
sound-deadening and large enough to accom- 
modate an electric typewriter. Non-skid, non- 
removable glides prevent “table creep” and 
are adjustable to compensate for uneven 
floors. Roomy book holder. 


East Center Street — Anaheim, California 
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OFFICE STANDARDS AND 
COOPERATION WITH BUSINESS 


SETTING STANDARDS FOR OPERATION 
OF A SMALL BUSINESS COURSE IN 
EVENING EXTENSION WORK 


Contributed by Robert L. Cann, Broome Technical Com- 
munity College, Binghamton, New York 


FOR THE FIRST TIME, the Evening Division of 
Broome Technical Community College is conducting a 
course called, ‘‘ How to Operate a Small Business.’’ The 
group meets 15 times a term for a two-hour session. 
The first meeting is used to introduce the students, find 
out the general interest and background of each one, 
and to organize future sessions. 

Since the course is conducted without a textbook and 
depends almost entirely on research carried on by the 
students, a topical outline is developed at the first meet- 
ing. The outline is used as a basis for the remainder of 
the course. The fields of business selected for study by 
the students include: a fishing tackle shop (to be con- 
ducted at home in the basement) ; gun repair shop; ice 
skating rink; poultry processing company; operation of 
a general store; concrete pouring for small contract 
jobs; office management of a co-operative association for 
doctors; accounting for small businessmen; millinery 
shop; soft ice cream stand; small electrical appliance 
shop; frozen food home delivery service and sales; sales 
and installation of electrical pumps; operating a super 
market; and operation of a specialty shop for gifts, 
novelties, and favors. 

The brief description that follows shows how the topics 
are developed during the remaining 13 sessions. 


Part I: Selection of the field of interest and reason for selec- 
tion of this particular kind of business. 


Part II: Qualifications for the particular business. The stu- 


dents prepare a brief biography, giving in detail their 
education and work experience, pointing up the pertinent 
factors to the business selected. 


Part III: Financial consideration in opening such a business. 
Each student sets a minimum budget for establishing and 
operating his business for a one year period. The budget is 
broken down into such factors as rent, supplies, merchan- 
dise, operating expenses, and reserves for contingencies. In 
addition, the source of all financing must be considered, 
whether from the owner’s pocket or loans. 

Part IV: Selection of site, including purchasing or leasing. 
Sites are decided on and consideration given to costs in- 
volved; weighing the advantages of buying, renting, or 
building. Also surveys are taken as to value of the loca- 
tions considered. 


Part V: Market survey. A questionnaire is drawn up to con- 
duct a survey of the area’s needs for each business, includ- 
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ing items regarding age, sex, and income of possible cus- 
tomers as well as competition to be met. 


Part VI: Stock and inventory control. Maintenance of stock 
records through perpetual inventory control cards and card 
bin systems, along with placement of orders, must be ap- 
plied to each type of concern involved. Time factors for 
forward buying and delivery lag are stressed. 


Part VII: Pricing. Methods of marking and factors to be 
considered in price determination are analyzed. 


Part VIII: Sources and resources. Local merchants, whole- 
salers, trade association directors, and contacts employed 
in devising a list of sources, as well as state, federal and 
local library facilities. Trade connections are developed in 
this manner. 


Part IX: Employee relationships. Most of these businesses 
would employ only the owner, or very few people. Because 
of this the basic principles of human relations are dis- 
cussed and considered for future growth of the concerns. 


Part X: Recordkeeping and accounting. Although many of 
the students have studied accounting, special books are 
available to allow direct application to each area of interest 
and an attempt is made to adjust records to particular needs. 


Part XI: Tax forms and reports. Licenses, income reports, 
quarterly withholding taxes, unemployment insurance, quar- 
terly social security and local sales taxes are analyzed. 


Part XII: Credit controls. Advantages and disadvantages in 
giving and getting credit are studied. Sources for credit 
information and the means of establishing credit for a new 
concern are delved into very carefully. 


Part XIII: Insurance. The types of insurance available are 
investigated and the needs for each business determined. 
Dangers of too little and too much insurance are empha- 


sized. 


The last meeting is reserved for review and testing for 
grade purposes only. 

Each meeting is written up to serve as a guide for 
future use by members of the class. The students make 
direct application to the field of business in which each 
is interested. With such a composite group of busi- 
nesses and students, it is difficult to set a definite stand- 
ard of work; therefore, the course outline is used as a 
basis for preparing the paper. Standards for written 
work must be maintained, to some extent, on the college 
level. An annotated bibliography rather than footnotes 
is required and the manuscript must be typewritten, 
double spaced, and have a frontispiece as well as a 
contents page. 

Since the beginning of the course, four of these busi- 
nesses have started operating and one person is actually 
constructing the building to house a soft ice cream stand. 
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A STUDY OF WORK-EXPERIENCE- 

~CENTERED CREDIT COURSES AT 

GRADUATE LEVEL FOR BUSINESS 
TEACHERS 


Contributed by Vance T. Littlejohn, Woman’s College, 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro 


A CHECK SHEET was sent to 79 selected institutional 
members of the National Association of Business Teach- 
er-Training Institutions in early October, 1956. The 
project was for the purpose of securing information to 
determine current practice with reference to some perti- 
nent aspects of work-experience-centered credit courses 
at the graduate level for business education teachers. 

Effort was made to include on the mailing list only 
those colleges and universities with graduate programs. 
There may be others on the NABTTI institutional mem- 
bership list having graduate programs in business edu- 
cation and not included in the study. 

Sixty-nine (87%) of the universities and colleges com- 
pleted and returned the check sheet. Sixty-eight of the 
sixty-nine responding institutions do have graduate pro- 
grams. Thirty-one are state universities and the other 
thirty-five include major colleges, universities, and 
teachers’ colleges. 

Twenty-two do offer for graduate credit during their 
summer session a work-experience-centered course, with 
two additional ones planning to initiate such a course in 
the summer of 1957 or in the very near future. 

One of the colleges included in the study inaugurated 
the work-experience-centered graduate course in 1944. 
In another case, the date was not known. The remaining 
twenty inaugurated the course since 1945, as shown in 
the following tabulation : 


Year Number Year Number 
1947 1 1953 2 
1950 4 1954 1 
1951 2 1955 1 
1952 1 1956 3 


All indicated that they plan to offer the course again. 
None are planning to drop the course. Seventeen col- 
leges offered the course in 1956. There would, thus, seem 
to be a definite trend in colleges and universities in the 
direction of work-experience-centered graduate level ses- 
sion courses for business education teachers. 

The number of students registered in the courses 
varied widely—from one to twenty-five. Nine colleges 
reported five or fewer; five reported six to ten; and the 
remaining six reported sixteen or more. It should be 
observed that most of the colleges reporting five or fewer 
have just recently inaugurated the course. 
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Fourteen of the colleges reporting the amount of 
credit granted for the work-experience-centered course 
are on the semester plan, while seven are on the quarter 
plan. One college offering the course did not report the 
amount of credit, and a second one described the credit 
as variable from two to four semester hours of credit. 
For purposes of this report, quarter hour credit is con- 
verted to semester hour credit. The amount of credit 
granted by the twenty colleges which reported specifical- 
ly ranges from two semester hours to six semester hours. 
The following tabulation shows the distribution : 


Credit Number 
2 semester hours 4 colleges 
3 semester hours 5 colleges 
4 semester hours 9 colleges 
5 semester hours 1 college 
6 semester hours ° 1 college 


Seven of the nine which grant four or more semester 
hours of credit are major universities, four of them 
being state universities. 

In all cases except three, the maximum credit allowed 
toward a degree is the same as the maximum credit al- 
lowed for the course. In three cases, the maximum credit 
allowed toward a degree is double the credit allowed 
for the course. In no ease, is the maximum allowed to- 
ward a degree above six semester hours of credit. 

In most cases, the length of the course including the 
minimum length of period of work experience coincided 
with the summer session term, ranging from six to 
twelve weeks: 


Length of Course Number 
5 weeks 1 college 
6 weeks 10 colleges 
8 weeks 7 colleges 
10 weeks 2 colleges 
11 weeks 1 college 
12 weeks 1 college 


The most frequently reported term is six weeks. In 
most cases, the hours of work each week was reported in 
the range of 32 to 40 hours. The conclusion that full- 
time employment is a common requisite of the course 
seems justified. 

The compensation paid is the ‘‘going rate for new em- 
ployees.’? Two exceptions were noted. In one case, 
‘‘more than the going rate’’ was checked ; and in another 
ease, ‘‘going rate for persons of comparable experience’’ 
was indicated. 

Abcut half of the colleges hold two seminar meetings 
each week with the time ranging from one to two hours. 
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In two cases, the length of the seminar was reported as 
three hours. The other half (approximately) hold one 
seminar meeting a week with time ranging from 21% 
to 4 hours. 

One respondent reported daily seminars during the 


first week followed by less frequent meetings during suc- | 


ceeding weeks. 

The amount of credit does not seem to be determined 
by the length of the course beyond six weeks nor the 
frequency of seminar meetings. The length of the course 
at six of the nine colleges granting 4 semester hours of 
credit is six weeks. The length of the course at one col- 
lege granting 6 semester hours of credit is six weeks. 


New book with a modern, 
practical approach .. . 


CLERICAL 


BOOKKEEPING 
hy Perry, Frakes, and Zahornik 


A first-year course in bookkeeping for clerical stu- 
dents, presenting all the recordative processes clear- 
ly and realistically. 


e Prepares clerical students for modern 
office-type bookkeeping 


e Carries the bookkeeping cycle as far as 
the trial balance, and gives a general 
knowledge of business statements 


e Minimizes accounting theory 


e Concentrates on practical procedures 
and processes 


e Presents a complete unit on payroll 
computation and record-keeping, includ- 
ing tax reports 


The textbook is full of carefully graded exercises, 
projects, problems, and includes two complete prac- 
tice sets. A Workbook, Practice Sets, and a Teach- 
er’s Manual are available for use with the text. 


If you have or need a clerical training program in 
your department, write for an examination copy of 
this new text. 


published by PITMAN 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36 
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Bookkeeping and Accounting 
(Continued from page 24) 


Let us apply this formula to the problem given in the 
preceding section. What is the true interest rate per 
year when a $400.00 debt is amortized by ten equal 
monthly payments of $44.53 each? 


24 (45.30) 


~ 400 (10 + 1) 
i = 24.71%, approximate rate 


FINDING THE TRUE INTEREST RATE—APPROXIMATE 
MetHop No. 2. This method is basically the same as 
method No. 2 for finding the amount of each installment. 
Let us apply it to the problem used above: 


$500.00 divided by 10 = $40.00, average of each monthly pay- 
ment, interest excluded 
40.00 = amount of final installment, interest excluded, using 
average amount from above 
400.00 = total of beginning and final balances, average basis 
220.00 = average balance of principal ($440.00 ~ 2) 
The interest of $45.30 is 24.71% of $220.00 for ten months, 
solved as follows, using X for the unknown rate: 
Interest = (Principal) (Rate) (Time) 


_ (220) (X) (10) 
45.30 = 


X = 24.71%, approximate rate 


FINDING THE TRUE INTEREST RATE—APPROXIMATE 
METHOD No. 3. Method 3 is a way of finding an approxi- 
mate interest rate by the use of an assumed rate and 
proportion. The initial step is to compute the interest 
cost assuming any convenient rate. We shall assume a 
rate of 12% in solving again the problem used in pre- 
ceding sections. The amount subtracted each time is the 
total principal, $400.00, divided by the number of in- 
stallments, 10, or $40.00. 


$400.00 would cost $4.00 for 1 month at 12% 

—40.00 payment 1 

$360.00 would cost 3.60 for 1 month at 12% 

—40.00 payment 2 

$320.00 would cost 3.20 for 1 month at 12% 

—40.00 payment 3 

$280.00 would cost 2.80 for 1 month at 12% 

—40.00 payment 4 

$240.00 would cost 2.40 for 1 month at 12% 

—40.00 payment 5 

$200.00 would cost 2.00 for 1 month at 12% 

—40.00 payment 6 

$160.00 would cost 1.60 for 1 month at 12% 

—40.00 payment 7 

$120.00 would cost 1.20 for 1 month at 12% 

—40.00 payment 8 

$ 80.00 would cost .80 for 1 month at 12% 

—40.00 payment 9 

$ 40.00 would cost .40 for 1 month at 12% 
$22.00 

—40.00 payment 10 


The next step is to find the approximate rate by pro- 
portion. The relationship of $22.00, the total interest 
assuming a 12% rate, to 12% is the same as that of 
$45.30, the actual interest, to an unknown rate: 
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22 : :: 45.30 : X 
22X = (.12) (45.30) 
22X = 5.436 
X = 24.71%, approximate rate 


FINDING THE TRUE INTEREST RATE—APPROXIMATE 
MeErHop No. 4. Method 4 is similar to method 3 but less 
accurate. The difference is that each payment subtracted 
is the actual installment. Let us illustrate it with the 
same problem, assuming a 12% annual rate: 


$400.00 would cost $4.00 for 1 month at 12% 

—44.53 payment 1 

$355.47 would cost 3.55 for 1 month at 12% 

—44.53 payment 2 

$310.94 would cost 3.11 for 1 month at 12% 

—44.53 payment 3 

$266.41 would cost 2.66 for 1 month at 12% 

—44.53 payment 4 

$221.88 would cost 2.22 for 1 month at 12% 

—44.53 payment 5 

$177.35 would cost 1.77 for 1 month at 12% 

—44.53 payment 6 

$132.82 would cost 1.33 for 1 month at 12% 

—44.53 payment 7 

$ 88.28 would cost .88 for 1 month at 12% 

—44.53 payment 8 

$ 43.76 would cost .44 for 1 month at 12% 
$19.96 


The relationship of $19.96 to 12% is the same as that 
of $45.30 to an unknown rate. 


19.96 : .12 :: 45.30 :X 
X = 27.2%, approximate rate 


FINDING THE TRUE INTEREST RATE—EVALUATION OF 
APPROXIMATE MeETHOoDs. When the four approximate 
rate methods are applied to a restatement of the ex- 
tended mortgage retirement problem used earlier, the 
relative accuracy of the different procedures is more 
vividly illustrated. X borrows $12,000.00 to buy a home, 
the debt to be repaid in 240 equal monthly installments 
of $85.97 each. What is the true interest rate? The exact 
rate is 44% a month or 6% a year. Methods 1, 2, and 3 
produce identical answers of 7.16%. These three meth- 
ods are fundamentally the same and may be used when 
a fairly good approximation will meet the needs of the 
situation. Method 4 produces a rate of 12.28%, too 
erroneous to be of any value. 


SUMMARY 


The foregoing article reflects the following six convic- 
tions : 

(1) Solutions to problems of the type illustrated are 
verified by reduction tables based on the United States 
Rule. (2) The principal of the debt in an installment 
sale is the cash price less the down payment. (3) Ap- 
proximate methods are necessary but they should be 
labelled as such whenever they are used. Exact proce- 
dures are more desirable when feasible. (4) Some ap- 
proximate methods are more accurate than others. (5) 
A slight deviation from exactness in a rate or install- 
ment amount will be greatly magnified in effect when 
the approximate factor is applied to a problem. The 
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“GREGG 
TYPEWRITING 
FOR 
COLLEGES 


By LLOYD, ROWE and WINGER 


New, complete typewriting 
textbook-package for post-high 
school classes. Three distinctive 
texts, three correlated 
workbooks, complete solutions 
manual, comprehensive teacher’s 
guide, instructional tapes, 


and demonstration filmstrips. 


Write your nearest Gregg office 
for sample copies! 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36: 330 West 42nd St. San Francisco 4: 68 Post St. 
Chicago 30: 4655 Chase Ave. Toronto 4: 253 Spadina Rd. 
Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. London E. C, 4: 95 Farringdon St. 


greater the amount of the debt and the longer the period 
of time over which payments are made, the greater will 
be the final distortion. (6) Teachers of bookkeeping, 
business arithmetic, general business, and consumer 
economics can profit greatly from some working knowl- 
edge of actuarial tables. 


Typewriting 
(Continued from page 22 


tribute so much to the attainment of impressive problem- 
solving stature. Since measurement activities should 
test those experiences and learnings that have been 
taught, it is imperative that instruction in problem typ- 
ing be so oriented that typists have rich opportunities to 
acquire those traits and competencies needed to satisfac- 
torily discharge their recognized responsibilities. There 
is real danger in being too helpful, too long, to students. 
Teachers, therefore, should insist upon typists learning 
the importance of personal responsibility in problem 
solving and should help them to develop the power to 
work independently and to assume all responsibilities 
accompanying individual performance. 


Hazards to the Development of 
Problem-Solving Abilities 

Teaching for power in problem typewriting, however, 
is fraught with difficulties and often accompanied by 
discouragement and disappointment. Not always do 
typewriting students bring to the classroom those quali- 
ties and competencies needed for successful problem 
solving; and such a deplorable lack must be overcome. 
To try to train poorly equipped students to solve prob- 
lems effectively is a demand frequently causing teacher 
depression and despair. But typewriting teachers should 
remember that there is no royal road, no trouble-free 
route, to building power in problem solving. Admittedly, 
there are all too often many academic, personal, and 
even curricular obstacles to the effective development of 
problem-typing skill. But the difficulty of the task in no 
way minimizes the need for the instruction. There must 
be continued, diligent effort to provide the type of train- 
ing that will equip typists for the kind of performance 
to be encountered outside the classroom even though the 
difficulties are numerous and the demands on teachers 
extremely exhausting. 

Further, the development of problem-typewriting 
ability requires time; and attempts to achieve desirable 
results in short-term, abbreviated courses appear to be 
questionable, indeed. The maturation factor, under- 
standably, plays an important role in building strength 
in problem typing; and while teachers may reasonably 
expect growth in any given semester, they should not 
expect mature behavior until sufficient time has been in- 
vested. Competence demands experience; and experi- 
ence implies the need for reasonable time. 

Contributing as much as any one or combination of 
factors to problem ability, moreover, is the attitude of 
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the typist toward the undertaking. Strength in problem 
typewriting cannot be developed without a favorable 
disposition toward that objective by the students in- 
volved. One of the greatest challenges to teachers of 
typewriting, then, is the need for selling typists on the 
desirability of expending all effort necessary to acquire 
problem-solving skill. Without intensive pupil desire, 
teacher methodology is of little effect. Thus, to produce 
typists particularly competent in problem typewriting, 
teachers must prove masterful in the art of creating pur- 
poseful incentive. 

Those interested in demonstrating outstanding teach- 
ing ability in the typewriting classroom will find un- 
paralleled opportunities through their -problem-typing 
experiences and will gain great satisfaction as a reward 
for their efforts. An effective typewriting program de- 
signed to develop problem-typing ability not only in- 
ereases the stature of the teacher and the over-all power 
of the typist, but also enhances the prestige of the entire 
program of business education. Such a program is well 
worth developing in all schools. 


Announcing 


CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION 


for Business Education 


Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas 
June 17-22, 1957 


Part I, June 17 to 19, Sixth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Future Business Leaders of Amer- 


ica, the national youth organization sponsored 
by UBEA. 


Part II, June 19 to 22, National Conference 
co-sponsored by the United Business Education 
Association and the Mountain-Plains Business 
Education Association. 


Part III, June 22 to July 7, Tour to Mexico 
sponsored by North Texas State College for 
the International Division of UBEA. 


Come One, Come All! 


BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM 
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UBEA THE ASSOCIATIONS UNITED FOR BETTER BUSINESS EDUCATION 


NEWS BRIEFS 


Administrators Division. The Adminis- 
trators Division is planning a pamphlet 
on supervision similar to the one pro- 
duced by NABTE on “Business Teacher 
Certification.” The purpose of the pamph- 
let is to inform key persons concerning 
the status of supervision in business edu- 
cation and to assist in securing more and 
better supervision for business education. 


“Supervision in Business Edueation” 
is the theme for the May issue of THE 
NationaL Business Epvucation Quart- 
ERLY sponsored by the Administrators Di- 
vision of UBEA. George Anderson, head 
of the Department of Business Education 
at the University of Pittsburgh, is editor 
of the issue. Among the contributors to 
the issue are David Satlow, William Sel- 
den, Thomas Greene, Raymond Morgan, 
Frances Doub North, and Bernard Shilt. 
The “Roster of State and City (100,000 
or More Population) Supervisors” is in- 
cluded in the issue. 


International Division. Beginning in 
October, the International Division of 
UBEA will release a series of articles 
through the Services Section of Bustness 
Epucation Forum. The decision to pro- 
vide this service grew out of the recom- 
mendation made in a discussion group at 
the February meeting of the UBEA Di- 
visions. Tentative plans have been made 
to feature some phase of international 
business education in the January, 1959, 
issue of the Forum. The U. S. Chapter 
of the International Society for Business 
Education which is a part of the Interna- 
tional Division of UBEA, is exploring 
the possibility of reprinting in English 
the proceedings of the various interna- 
tional economie courses. 


NEA CENTENNIAL 
CORNER 


It is especially fitting during the year 
of the NEA Centennial that through an 
agreement with Theodore Granik, NEA 
became a co-producer with Mr. Granik 
of the television series, “Youth Wants 
To Know.” 


Although the NEA’s Division of Press 
and Radio has cooperated with various 
groups in the production of television 
programs, this is the first time the As- 
sociation has been affiliated in a regular 
weekly nation-wide hookup. Its partici- 
pation in “Youth Wants To Know” will 
be as an actual producer of the program. 


Dorothy Veon, president of the Inter- 
national Division of UBEA, will join rep- 
resentatives of 11 NEA Departments for 
the spring meeting of the Committee on 
International Relations. This joint ses- 
sion will foeus on ways and means of 
securing closer cooperation on interna- 
tional activities. A special feature of the 
session will be a briefing on current gov- 
ernmental activities in international edu- 
cation by officials of the Department of 
State, the U. S. Information Agency, and 
the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. P. L. Ewing, superintendent of 
schools, Buffalo, New York, is chairman 
of the NEA Committee on International 
Relations. 

Dr. Veon will represent business edu- 
cation in the NEA’s delegation at the 
annual meeting of the World Confedera- 
tion of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession. The Assembly of Delegates 
will be held August 2-9 in Frankfurt, 
Germany. 


Research Foundation. The National Re- 
search Committee of the Research Foun- 
dation of UBEA met in Chicago on 
February 14 to hear reports on the vari- 
ous projects under way and to explore 
areas in which the committee can be of 
the greatest service to business educa- 
tion. The committee is composed of the 
following: Eastern Region—George W. 
Anderson, University of Pittsburgh; 
Mary Ellen Oliverio, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; and Lester I. Slu- 
der, Boston University. Southern Region 
—Donald Fuller, Georgia State College 
for Women; George A. Wagoner, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee; and Kenneth Zim- 
mer, Richmond Professional Institute. 
Central Region—Mearl R. Guthrie, Bow]l- 
ing Green State University; George E. 
Martin, Flint Community College; and 
Leonard J. West, Air Foree Personnel 
and Training Researeh Center, Chanute 
Air Force Base. Mountain-Plains Region 
—Ramon P. Heimerl, Colorado State Col- 
lege of Edueation; F. W. House, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; and Vernon V. 
Payne, North Texas State College. West- 
ern Region—Fred §S. Cook, Stanford 
University; Lawrence Erickson, Uni- 
versity of California, and Fred E. 


Winger, Oregon State College. Members - 


at Large—Earl Dvorak, Indiana Uni- 
versity; Dean Malsbary, University of 
Connecticut; Erwin Keithley, University 
of California; and Harves Rahe, Southern 
Illinois University. 


A PERSONAL MESSAGE 
FOR YOU 


I would like to take this opportunity 
to invite you to the Centennial Celebra- 
tion for Business Education at the Baker 
Hotel in Dallas, June 17-22. You have 
undoubtedly heard a great deal about the 
Centennial Celebration this year through 
the national groups and local committees 
that have been working on the project. 
The convention will be especially unique 
in that it will bring together all phases 
and levels of business education as repre- 
sented by our professional organizations. 

FBLA will hold its national convention, 
June 17-19. UBEA and its many affiliated 
associations will convene on June 20-22. 
M-PBEA will be the regional host and 
will hold its sixth annual convention in 
<onjunetion with the Centennial Celebra- 
tion. 

Special features will include the Vital 
Issues Discussion Groups (Little White 
House Conference for Business Eduea- 
tion); Pioneers Banquet Program; a 
business machines show; the nation’s best 
speakers and demonstrators from educa- 
tion, business, and industry; special 
luncheons for various participating asso- 
ciations; subject-matter sectional pro- 
grams; tours, socials, and other entertain- 
ment for wives and members. 

The International Division of UBEA 
is sponsoring a tour to Mexico immedi- 
ately following the final Centennial 
luncheon on June 22. Three semester 
hours of graduate credit may be obtained 
by attending the Centennial in Dallas and 
joining the tour group. 

The City of Dallas is prepared to make 
your visit to the Southwest both pleasant 
and profitable. The convention hotel, 
sight-seeing buses, and other accommoda- 
tions are air-conditioned for your com- 
fort. “Big D” is the largest inland 
metropolis in the United States—it is the 
city with more insurance company home 
offices than any other city in the world— 
it is the remarkable city of contrasts, 
where the blue-jeaned cowboys rub elbows 
with the nation’s most fashionable women. 

Don’t miss our biggest UBEA conven- 
tion held in the biggest state. Now is your 
chance to see what those braggin’ Texans 
have to brag about. 

See you in Dallas, June 17-22.— 
VERNON V. PayNE, General Chairman 
Centennial Celebration for Business Edu- 
cation. 
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IN ACTION 


UBEA EDITORS 


SERVING 
| BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 
Through the 
UBEA 
Publications 
. Forum 
. Quarterly 
. Bulletin 


f 
Bookkeeping 
JOHN E. BINNION 
University of Denver 


Basic Business 
MEARL R. GUTHRIE 
Bowling Green (Ohio) State Univ. 
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THEODORE WOODWARD 
George Peabody College 


Shorthand 
LUCY ROBINSON 
Georgia State College for Women 


Basic Business 
GLADYS BAHR 
New Trier (Winnetka, Ill.) H. S. 


Chairman, Publications Committee 


Publications Committee 
E. C. McGILL 
Kansas State Teachers College 


Publications Committee 
DOROTHY VEON 
Pennsylvania State University 


General Clerical 
F. WAYNE HOUSE 
University of Nebraska 


General Clerical 
GERALD PORTER 
University of Oklahoma 


Office Standards Office Standards 
VERN FRISCH A. J. KALBAUGH 
New Rochelle (N.Y.) High School Comm. College (Binghamton, N. Y: 
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IN ACTION 


UBEA EDITORS 


Special Editor Bookkeeping Typewriting Typewriting 


LLOYD V. DOUGLAS WILLIAM SELDEN LAWRENCE W. ERICKSON LOREN CARMICHAEL 
. Iowa State Teachers College Pennsylvania Dept. of Education University of California at L. A. Michigan State University 


Shorthand Administration Research Research 
GEORGE WAGONER GEORGE ANDERSON DEAN R. MALSBARY MARY ELLEN OLIVERiO 
University of Tennessee University of Pittsburgh University of Connecticut Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 
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Distributive Occupations Distributive Occupations Teacher Education Teacher Education 


WARREN G. MEYER PETER G. HAINES MILTON C. OLSON JOHN L. PINEAULT 
N. Y. University of Minnesota Michigan State University New York State College Northern Ill. State Teachers Col. 
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IN ACTION 


LET’S GO UNITED! 


An association is its 
membership and its pro- 
gram of services. An 
association is made pos- 

sible through the dues 
paid by a large number 
of persons and the contribution of time 
and talents of a group of persons who 
serve as its executive officers, editors, ad- 
visors, and representatives—the working 
force. The persons who aid in expand- 
ing the membership of UBEA and its 
affiliated assocications are known as mem- 
bers of the 10,000 Club. 


The Centennial Action Program for 
Business Education proposes that each 
member accept the challenge to aid in 
building a strong profession on all levels 
—local, state, regional, and national. 
To this end the names of persons listed 
in this column have made a good begin- 
ning by inviting the active support of 
their colleagues in formulating and real- 
izing a program of action not only for 
business education but for the total pro- 
gram of education. We salute the lead- 
ers in business education who qualify for 
membership in the 10,000 Club as this 
issue of the FORUM goes to press. 


You, too, are invited to become a 
member of the 10,000 Club by lending 
your active support to this important 
phase of the Centennial Action Program 
for Business Education. The requirement 
is reasonable — three or more member- 
ships for UBEA. 5 


EASTERN REGION 


CONNECTICUT NEW JERSEY 
Ann L. Eckersley Amelia J. Massarelli 
Lewis Boynton Louis C. Nanassy 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
Albert DeMond 


NEW YORK 
Edward L. Cooper 
Hamden L. Forkner 


MAINE Donald Mulkerne 
Dorothy E. Coiley Mary Ellen Oliverio 
MARYLAND Milton Olson 
James G. Brown 
Jane O'Neill PENNSYLVANIA 
MASSACHUSETTS Marion Coleman 
Lester Sluder Betty Hutchinson 
Yvonne Terrien Dana Verry 


SOUTHERN REGION 


ALABAMA GEORGIA 
Lucille Branscomb Eleanor Aspinwall 
ARKANSAS J. T. Goen, Jr. 
Mildred Brading Jane Martin 
Ruby Croom Ernestine Melton 


J. Alvin Dickinson 


KENTUCKY 


FLORIDA Ross Anderson 
J. Frank Dame Vernon Anderson 
Edna Long Margaret Moberly 


John Moorman 


Vernon Musselman 


LOUISIANA 


rank 
Maxie Lee W. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Mildred L. Bingham 
Lois Frazier 
Mathilde Hardaway 
Vance Littlejohn 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Meta T. Callaham 
Anita McClimon 
Eleanor Patrick 
TENNESSEE 
Ray Kinslow 
Sue Waddell 
George Wagoner 
Theodore Woodward 


VIRGINIA 


Sara Anderson 
J. Curtis Hall 
Harry Huffman 
Merle Landrum 
John W. Overbey 
Watkins Smith 


WEST VIRGINIA 


C. D. Ashworth 
R. H. Carder 
Reed Davis 
Brookie Fannin 
Nora Goad 


CENTRAL REGION 


ILLINOIS 
Robert Stickler 


H. G. Enterline 
Wilhelmina Hebner 
Robert Swanson 
. Cuthbertson 
Lona 
MICHIGA 
B. 
Lyle Maxwell 


MINNESOTA 
Hazel Flood 
Jane A. Harrigan 
Ray Price 

MISSOURI 
Merea Williams 


OHIO 
Mearl R. Guthrie 
Galen Stutsman 


WISCONSIN 
Ray Rupple 


MOUNTAIN-PLAINS REGION 


COLORADO 
John Binnion 
Helen Borland 
Kenneth J. Hansen 
Dorothy H. Sandham 
KANSAS 
Oscar O. Barnett 
E. A. Bettega 
Elva Gillette 
Orville P. Kliewer 
Gerald Maxwell 
E. C. McGill 
Loda Newcomb 
Mae Reinert 
Faye M. Ricketts 
Ralf Thomas 
NEBRASKA 
Dorothy Hazel 
F. W. House 
Orvid Owens 
Jane Stewart 
NEW MEXICO 
Geraldine Ebert 
NORTH DAKOTA 
John Rowe 
Dorothy Travis 


OKLAHOMA 
Gordon Culver 
Lloyd Garrison 
Cora R. Herzog 
Robert Lowry 
Gerald Porter 
Ralph Reed 
Bertha Sturdevant 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Evelyn Elliott 
Frances Miiller 
Hulda Vaaler 


TEXAS 

Ruth Anderson 
Carlos Hayden 
Alice Tio 

Mary Nell Johnson 
Vernon Payne 

L. E. Prickett 
Lucy Mae Yarnell 


WYOMING 
Frances Hyde 
Robert Hitch 
Ruth Schamber 


WESTERN REGION 


ARIZONA 
Mary L. Calloway 
CALIFORNIA 
Mary Bell 
Joseph DeBrum 
Albert C. Fries 
Wm. C. Himstreet 
Margaret Johnson 
Erwin Keithley 
Forest Mayer 
Velma Olson 
Edwin Swanson 
Lewis Thompson 
HAWAII 
Phillip Atkinson 
Harriet Nakamoto 
MONTANA 
Robert Langenbach 


OREGON 
V. Ann Elliott 
Inez Loveless 
Gerald Markee 
Jessie Mae Smith 
Theodore Yerian 


AH 
Jesse Black 
Opal Christensen 
Ina Doty 
Helen Lundstrom 
WASHINGTON 
Robert Briggs 
Eugene Kosy 
Harold Palmer 
Ernest Scheele 
Norman Thompson 
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BUSINE 


NABTE.,. Membership of the National 
Association for Business Teacher Educa- 
tion (formerly NABTTI) was boosted to 
244 with the admission of eight colleges 
and universities during the past year. 
The new member institutions are: Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico, College of Mount 
Saint Vincent, University of Houston, 
Western State College of Education, 
(Mayville, N. D.) State Teachers Col- 
lege, Colorado A & M College, Texas 
Southern University, and Barber-Scotia 
College. 
* * * 

John L. Rowe, president of NABTE, 
has called a meeting of the Executive 
Committee to be held in Washington, 
D. C., the second weekend in July. Mem- 
bers of the Committee include Milton 
Olson, vice president; John E. Binnion, 
secretary; Frank M. Herndon and Vernon 
V. Payne, members; Lewis R. Toll, im- 
mediate past president; Hollis Guy and 


Theodore Yerian, ex officio members. 
* * * 


A teacher education luncheon will be 
among the special events at the Centen- 
nial Celebration in Dallas. The luncheon 
is sponsored by NABTE. 

ae 


The committee on Business Teacher 
Certification of the National Association 
for Business Teacher Education has ap- 
pointed liaison persons in each of the 
states. The duties of the persons perform- 
ing liaison service are to: (1) keep the 
committee posted on current trends in 
business teacher certification in their re- 
spective states, and (2) initiate action 
within the state that will result in the 
promotion of the proposals contained in 
the policy statement of the association. 

It is believed by the committee that its 
work in distributing the NABTE Pro- 
posed Statement of Business Teacher 
Certification Policies and the Resolution, 
passed by the association at its 1955 con- 
vention, is responsible in some small 
measure at least, for strengthening the 
stand of business educators who have 
been striving for a more realistic and 
up-to-date teacher certification policy. 
These materials were mailed to more than 
five hundred persons including the state 
supervisors of business education, state 
certification officers, and chief state school 
officers. 

Members of the committee are Stephen 
Meyer, Jr., Alma College; Harry Huff- 
man, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; and 
John L. Pineault, Northern Tllinois State 
College. 


ss EDUCATION Forum 


AFFILIATED, COOPERATING, AND UBEA REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The announcements of meetings, presentation of officers, and special projects of ajfiliated, cooperating, and 
UBEA regional associations should be of interest to Forum readers. An affiliated association is any organized 
group of business teachers which has been approved for representation in the UBEA Representative Assembly. 
A UBEA regional association is an autonomous group operating within a UBEA district which has unified its 
program of activities with UBEA and has an official representative on the UBEA National Council for Business 
Education. A cooperating association is defined as a national organization or agency for which the UBEA National 
Council for Business Education has established a coordinating committee. 


AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


Alabama Business Education Association 
Arizona Business Educators’ Association 


Arkansas Education Association, Business Edu- 
cation Section 


California Business Education Association 
Chicago Area Business Educators’ Association 
Colorado Business Education Association 
Connecticut Business Educators’ Association 
Delaware Commercial Teachers Association 
Florida Business Education Association 

Georgia Business Education Association 

Greater Houston Business Education Association 
Idaho Business Education Association 

Illinois Business Education Association 


Indiana State Teachers Association, Business 
Education Sections 
Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 


lowa Business Teachers Association 
Kansas Business Teachers Association 
Kentucky Business Education Association 
Louisiana Business Education Association 
Maryland Business Education Association 
Minnesota Business Education Association 
Mississippi Business Education Association 


Missouri State Teachers Association, Business 
Education Section 


Montana Business Education Association 
Nebraska Business Education Association 

New Hampshire Business Educators’ Association 
New Jersey Business Education Association — 
New Mexico Business Education Association 


North Carolina Education Association, Business 
Education Section 


North Dakota Education Association, Business 
Education Section 


Ohio Business Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation 
Oregon Business Education Association 
Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association 
Philadelphia Business Teachers Association 

St. Louis Area Business Education Association 
South Carolina Business Education Association 
South Dakota Business Teachers Association 
Tennessee Business Education Association 
Texas Business Education Association 
Tri-State Business Education Association 

Utah Business Teachers Association 

Virginia Business Education Association 


Washington (Eastern, Central, and Western) 
Business Education Associations 


West Texas Business Education Association 


West Virginia Education Association, Business 
Education Section 


Wisconsin Business Education Association 
Wyoming Business Education Association 


UBEA REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Southern Business Education Association 
Western Business’ Education Association 
Central Region of UBEA 

Mountain-Plains Business Education Association 


APRIL, 1957 


EASTERN REGION 


Connecticut 


G. Laurens Attwill, president of the 
Connecticut Business Educators’ Associa- 
tion, has announced that the 53rd annual 
convention will be held at Teachers Col- 
lege of Connecticut in New Britain on 
May 4. The meeting will open with 
registration and a coffee hour at 9:00 
A.M. This will be followed by sectional 
meetings which will feature bookkeeping 
and business arithmetic, clerical prac- 
tice, and shorthand. At 11:00 a.m., a sec- 
ond series of sectional meetings will be 
devoted to social business subjects, junior 
high school business subjects, and type- 
writing. 

The noon luncheon will feature an ad- 
dress by the Commissioner of Education, 
William J. Sanders. Dr. Sanders will 
speak on the topic “Importance of De- 
veloping and Maintaining Effective 
Standards.” The day’s meeting will close 
with a business session. 

Officers of the association in addition 
to the president are: Dean R. Malsbary, 
Storrs—vice president; Marion G. Ander- 
son, New London—secretary; and Jose- 
phine Cribbins, Woodbridge—treasurer. 
Directors of the association are Lewis D. 
Boynton, New Britain; Edward L. Ben- 
nett, West Haven; Anne M. Hogan, 
Putnam; and Paul M. Boynton, Hart- 
ford. 


Maryland 


“Dynamic Business Education for Dem- 
ocratic Responsibilities” is the theme for 
the joint meeting of the Maryland Busi- 
ness Teachers Association and the Mary- 
land Vocational Association to be held 
on April 6 at Catonsville Senior High 
School, Catonsville. An excellent pro- 
gram and _ entertainment have been 
planned and door prizes will be given. 
President Mary E. Tronsue, Eastern 
High School, Baltimore, will preside. 


COME-ONE, COME-ALL 


Centennial Luncheon, July 1, 1957 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia 


New Jersey 


Visits to business and industry fea- 
tured the mid-winter meetings of the 
New Jersey Business Education Asso- 
ciation. Three regional workshops will 
highlight the spring program of the as- 
sociation. 

On January 25, a group of business 
teachers from the southern half of the 
state were guests of the New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Company. Visits were made 
to the company’s Pennsauken center to 
tour the accounting and I.B.M. installa- 
tions, and then to the Camden center, 
where the general offices, dial and auto- 
matie message equipment were observed. 

The teachers were guests of the com- 
pany at a dinner served in Camden’s 
Walt Whitman Hotel. Albert J. Rossi of 
Lower Camden County Regional High 
School, Clementon, was chairman of the 
meeting. 

Business teachers from northern New 
Jersey held their mid-winter meeting at 
Hoffman-La Roche, Ine., in Nutley, on 
February 8. After touring the modern 
offices and plant of this pharmaceutical 
and vitamin manufacturing concern, 125 
business teachers were supper guests of 
the company. 

The program included talks by com- 
pany executives and a discussion period 
led by a panel of business educators and 
key personnel of the company. Louis C. 
Nanassy of Paterson State Teachers Col- 
lege, president of the NJBEA, was in 
charge of the program. 

The association is sponsoring three 
regional business education workshops— 
Southern Regional Workshop at Glass- 
boro State Teachers College on April 13; 
Central Regional Workshop at Trenton 
State Teachers College on April 27; and 
Northern Regional Workshop at Mont- 
clair State Teachers College on May 14. 


The NJBEA will hold its annual 
Spring meeting in conjunction with the 
conference of the New Jersey Secondary- 
School Teachers Association at Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, on May 4. 
The principal speaker at this meeting will 
be L. Millard Collins, manager of educa- 
tional services, Electric Typewriter Di- 
vision of International Business Machines 
Corporation. 
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WESTERN REGION 


Idaho 


The Idaho Business Education Associ- 
ation plans another spectacular conven- 
tion in Boise on May 3 and 4. Robert J. 
Thompson, South-Western Publishing 
Company, will be the guest speaker. Dr. 
Thompson will conduct a special work- 
shop in bookkeeping, teaching aids, and 
general business. Easter Geertsen of Boise 
High School, will be installed as president 
of the association. 


Oregon 

This year, the Oregon Business Educa- 
tion Association included a new feature 
in its annual program by holding a fall 
conference in Portland on November 30 
and December 1. The annual spring 
meeting included a luncheon and afternoon 
session on March 14. The program had 
a guest speaker from outside the teach- 
ing profession; an FBLA report by the 
Oregon FBLA President, Rosalie Zweifel 
of Tillamook; and committee reports on 
the year’s activities. The annual business 
meeting will follow the program. 

The association gives active support to 
the state FBLA organization. The group 
has contributed $223 in support of the 
FBLA scholarship fund and other ex- 
penses of the state chapter. ; 

One of the major activities of the asso- 
ciation has been the Teacher Recruitment 
Program with Inez Loveless, Willamette 
High School, Eugene, as chairman. The 
project has been divided into four areas: 
Parents, Teachers, Business Students, and 
Counselors. Brochures have been com- 
piled for each of these interest areas. 
Upon acceptance by the membership, this 
material will be made available to all in- 
terested groups. 

OBEA delegates to the WBEA Con- 
vention in Salt Lake City, April 17 to 
19, will be the president, Lucille Borigo, 
Taft High School, Taft; the membership 
chairman, Elva Martin, Cleveland High 
School, Portland; and Charles Wackers, 
The Dalles High School, The Dalles. Mrs. 
Borigo has also been designated as an 
Oregon delegate to the Centennial Cele- 
bration for Business Education in Dallas, 
Texas, the week of June 17. 

OBEA members feel fortunate and 
proud to have as the association’s adviser, 
Theodore Yerian of Oregon State Col- 
lege, who is the current president of the 
United Business Education Association. 
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Central Washington 


Over 200 business teachers and stu- 
dents attended the Central Washington 
Business Education Association’s machine 
display and convention held on the cam- 
pus of Central Washington College of 
Edueation, Ellensburg, on Saturday, 
March 30. In addition, approximately 150 
local businessmen and secretaries visited 
the display. 

Theodore Yerian, Oregon State Col- 
lege and president of the United Busi- 
ness Education Association, headed a dis- 
tinguished group of outstanding speak- 
ers. The other speakers included Bill 
Carpenter, IBM Branch Manager, Rich- 
land; and Robert J. Thompson, South- 
Western Publishing Company, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Gene Anderson, an Eastmont High 
School business teacher in Wenatchee, was 
awarded an Underwood Deluxe Portable 
Typewriter during a drawing in the 
afternoon. 

During the business meeting, Lucile 
Windham of Kittitas High School, pre- 
sented the president’s gavel to Janet 
Houtchens of Wenatchee Junior College. 
Mrs. Windham was elected vice president 
for the coming year. Hilda Mesick, 
Wapato, was elected secretary-treasurer. 

A full seale business machine and text- 
book exhibit was viewed during the morn- 
ing by the delegates attending the con- 
vention. Exhibitors from Ellensburg, 
Yakima, Seattle, Spokane, Portland, and 
San Francisco displayed the latest in 
business and office machines. 

Eugene J. Kosy, associate professor of 
business education at Central Washing- 
ton College, and the business education 
students arranged and carried out the 
plans and program for the convention. 


SOUTHERN REGION 


Florida 


The Florida Business Education Associ- 
ation met March 15 during the annual 
Florida Education Association conven- 
tion in Tampa. 

At this meeting, the members of the 
association had the privilege of meeting 
the recently appointed state business edu- 
eation consultant, Rex Toothman. In a 
short address, Mr. Toothman, outlined 
his hopes and plans for serving as con- 
sultant to the teachers of the state. 

Following the luncheon, a business ses- 
sion was conducted by the president, Flor- 
ence M. Beever of duPont High School, 
Jacksonville. The following were elected 
to serve as officers for the coming year: 


President, Leon Ellis, Hillsborough High 
School, Tampa; Vice President, Carrol 
Waggoner, Coral Gables High School; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Edna Long, Bartow 
High School; and Parliamentarian, Ber- 
neece Overholtz, Northeast High School, 
St. Petersburg. Delegates to the 1957 
UBEA Representative Assembly are Della 
Rosenberg of Starke High School, and 
Frances Causey of Wauchula High 
School. 

James Crews, general chairman of the 
fall work conference to be held in Or- 
lando, September 27 and 28, outlined the 
program and announced that D. D. Les- 
senberry, University of Pittsburgh, will 
be the consultant. 


Mississippi 

The spring meeting of the Mississippi 
Business Education Association was held 
March 15 in Jackson. Frances Reck, Mis- 
sissippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, 
presided at the business meeting. “Devel- 
oping an Employable Personality” was 
the theme of the teaching demonstration 
and problem clinic conducted by Made- 
line Strony, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. 

Lytle Fowler, University of Mississippi, 
University, was elected president of the 
association. Other new officers are: vice 
president—Maxie Lee Work, University 
High School, University; and secretary- 
treasurer — Mabel Baldwin, Mississippi 
College, Clinton. 


North. Carolina 


The North Carolina Business Eduea- 
tion Association held its annual meeting 
on March 23 in the New Hanover High 
School in Wilmington. The program fea- 
tured a discussion of the progress made 
in the organization of the North Caro- 
lina Business Education Council. Vance 
T. Littlejohn of the Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina has 
been elected president of the Council. 
Kathryn W. McEntire, Senior High 
School, Greensboro, is secretary. 

The purpose of the council is: (a) 
Through the organizations and _ institu- 
tions represented in the agency, to survey 
and provide for a continuing study of the 
over-all problems of business education 
at the secondary school level in North 
Carolina, and (b) to concern itself with 
ways and means of making business edu- 
eation programs in secondary schools 
more effective. 

Mary Long, president of the associa- 
tion, presided at the meeting. Miss Long 


teaches at Oakley High School in Bilt-_ 


more. 
(Continued on page 42) 
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The Mountain-Plains News Exchange 


Volume V 


Spring 1957 


HOSTS AND HOSTESSES 


YES, that’s what we are—all of us MPBEAers. We have an 
exciting challenge ahead of us at the Baker Hotel in Dallas, 
Texas, June 17-22. 

MPBEA is still pretty young, but it already has the excep- 
tional opportunity of being host to UBEA at the Centennial 
Celebration, the first national business education convention 
that UBEA has held in many years. What is more, it is expected 
that it will be the biggest business education convention which 
has ever been held. 

We will need every one of you there if we are to show our 
true MPBEA hospitality—Texas style. 

Come early (June 17)—if you are an FBLA sponsor. Stay 
late—if you are taking the tour to Mexico. And, in between 
times (June 19-22) enjoy the Centennial Celebration with its 
program packed full of professional activity, fun, and friends. 

Play safe! Attend this Centennial. It’s a long time until 
the next one. So I shall be looking for you in Dallas!—Dorothy 
Travis, President, Mountain-Plains Business Education Association. 


Will Mountain-Plains Be First? 


Will Mountain-Plains be the first region in UBEA to meet 
its membership goal in 1957? 

Yes, 7F Mountain-Plains continues to grow at the pace that 
it has so far this year. (Mountain-Plains leads the other four 
UBEA regions in the percentage of goal attainment.) 

That big “if” is our cue for action in membership work this 
month. If each UBEA-MPBEA member recruits just one new 
member, Mountain-Plains will not only be the first to reach 
its goal, but also it will have the largest membership of any 
of the regions! 

By the way, you don’t have to stop at one membership. 
While you are in the “membership-getting mood,” why not 
send in at least three memberships (one may be your own 
renewal). By doing so, you will become a member of the 
10,000 Club and your name will be listed among those honored 
the next time the list is released. , 

A special “thank you” goes to all UBEA-MPBEA member- 
ship workers—the state membership chairmen and their as- 
sistants at the local level—for making the following member- 
ship report possible: 

State Membership 1957 1956-57 Percentage 


Chairman Mar. 31 Goal of Goal 
Colorado John Binnion 148 225 65.7 
Kansas Orville Kliewer 294 300 98.0 
Nebraska Wayne House 118 115 102.6 
New Mexico Jerry Ebert aL 45 68.8 
North Dakota John Rowe 58 75 T€3 
Oklahoma Ralph Reed pal 230 96.0 
South Dakota Frances Miller 94 100 94.0 
Texas Luey Mae Yarnell 309 400 77.2 


James Thompson 61 60 101.6 


1334 1550 86.0 


Act today! Don’t delay! Get those memberships into the 
mail today!—DorotHy Hazer, UBEA-MPBEA_ Regional 
Membership Chairman. 


Wyoming 


1957 


| ALONG THE TRAIL, 


Here and There. Rose Farrar, Colorado State College of 
Education, spent the fall quarter on the West Coast visiting 
business departments of colleges and business offices of the 
larger companies. .. . Gerald Porter, University of Oklahoma, 
demonstrated the teaching of “Production Typewriting” at a 
business education conference held recently at Ouachita Bap- 
tist College in Arkadelphia, Arkansas. . . . Grace Bumpus, 
University of Denver, has returned to her teaching duties after 
spending several months touring Europe. . . . Plans are 
being made to offer a master of education degree in business 
teacher education at the University of South Dakota starting 
during the 1957 summer session. ... Ruth Anderson, North Texas 
State College, Denton, was one of the featured speakers at 
the NSA workshop at Galveston, April 27.... 0. M. Hager, 
state supervisor of business and distributive education for 
North Dakota, was chairman of the advisory council which 
arranged the program for the Central Region Distributive 
Education Conference held in Chicago during the week of 
March 11. ... John Binnion, University of Denver, discussed 
“College and University Teaching Recruitment” at the regional 
conference of the American Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Business held in Denver. ... On July 1, James Surface 
will become Dean of the School of Business, University of 
Kansas, succeeding Leonard Axe who will become president 
of Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg. . . . Faye Rick- 
etts, University of Wichita, was a participant on the program 
of the University of Kansas Secretarial Institute in April. 
... The School of Business, University of South Dakota, will 
move into its new building in July. . . . Clyde I. Blan- 
chard, office management consultant in Tulsa, addressed the 
February meeting of Delta Pi Epsilon, Beta Chapter at Okla- 
homa A. and M. College on the subject, “Imagination in Edu- 
cation.” . . . On Wednesday evening, February 20, 1957, the 
NOMA Chapter of Wichita had its Education Night. The 
program was in charge of Faye Ricketts, who was also mod- 
erator of a panel. The members of the panel were Loda New- 
comb of the University of Kansas, Ralf Thomas of the Kansas 
State Teachers College at Pittsburg, E. C. MeGill of the 
Kansas State Teachers College at Emporia, and Dean William 
A. Nielander of the University of Wichita. The topie was 
“Business Education in Kansas Colleges and Universities.” 


New Degrees. Floyd Longford, Leslie Henderson, George 
Kent, and Harold Little recently received master’s degrees 
from North Texas State College, Denton. Mr. Longford and 
Mr. Henderson are now teaching at West Texas State Teach- 
ers College, Canyon... . . Mary Louise Stover and Albert 
Walker completed requirements for the M.B.E. degree at the 
University of Oklahoma. . . . Beverly Crew, Clarence Ham- 
mers, Jake Males, and Esther Scherick completed master’s 
degree requirements at Oklahoma A and M College in Janu- 
ary. Beverly Crew has accepted a teaching position at South- 
western Louisiana Institute. 
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Number 2 


Along the Trail (continued ) 


Graduate Study. Geraldine Ebert, Eastern New Mexico Uni- 
versity, Portales, is on leave during the second semester. She 
is working toward the doctor’s degree at the University of 
Oklahoma. . . . Ray Powell, Dustin, Oklahoma, is on leave 
this year doing graduate work at Indiana University. .. . 
The University of Wyoming will inaugurate a doctoral pro- 
gram in business education at the 1957 summer session. . . . 
Gordon Culver, assistant professor at Oklahoma A and M 
College, will be on leave next year doing work toward the 
doctorate at the University of Nebraska. 


New Addresses. Arthur Allee, University of Illinois, is now 
on the staff of the University of Houston. .. . Ruth Mitchell 
is now on the secretarial science teaching staff at the University 
of Denver. She came from Monmouth College. . . . Esther 
Knutson Mitchell will join the secretarial training staff at the 
University of South Dakota. . . . Marlene Chavis is a new 
member of the Aurora (Colorado) High School staff—she 
taught previously at Colorado State College of Education. 


We Salute. John Rowe, University of North Dakota who is 


‘the new president of NABTE. John Binnion, University of 


Denver, and Vernon Payne, North Texas State College, Denton, 
are serving the same organization as secretary and board 
member respectively. . . . Hulda Vaaler, University of South 
Dakota, Vermillion, on being selected as national organizer for 
Pi Omega Pi, national honorary business education fraternity. 
... Alpha Gamma Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon recently in- 
stalled on the campus of the University of Houston. ... Faye 
Ricketts, University of Wichita, was honored recently by a 
Wichita radio station as “Woman of the Day.” ... From our 
Mountain-Plains Area three recent authors of business educa- 
tion textbooks are Dorothy Travis, Central High School and 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks; John Rowe, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, Grand Forks; and E. C. McGill, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia. ... Edward J. Coyle, 
East Central State College, Ada, Oklahoma, a new Certified 
Public Accountant. . . . F. Wayne House, University of 
Nebraska, will succeed Luvicy Hill as chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Commercial Arts in the Teachers College, University 
of Nebraska, on September 1. Miss Hill will remain on the 
staff. She has been chairman of the department since 1922. 
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IN POSITIONS OF LEADERSHIP .. . Officers of the Moun- 
tain-Plains Business Education Association (left) are Agnes Kin- 
ney, executive secretary; Ruben Dumler, treasurer; Wayne House, 
vice president; and Dorothy Travis, president. . . . Representa- 
tives from the Mountain-Plains Region elected to the UBEA Na- 
tional Council (above) are Dorothy Travis, UBEA vice president; 
Vernon Payne; Dorothy Hazel; and Kenneth J. Hansen. 


Conferences and Workshops. “Automation in Business and 
in Education” will be the theme of the Annual International 
Business Education Conference to be held June 27 and 28 
at the University of North Dakota. Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana 
University, will be one of the leaders at the conference. .. . 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, will conduct 
four pre-session workshops from June 10-20. . . . Harry 
Huffman, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, will conduct a one- 
week Bookkeeping-Accounting Workshop at Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, beginning on June 3... . The 
fourth annual convention of Oklahoma State Chapter of 
FBLA was held at Oklahoma State College for Women, 
Chickasha, on March 22 and 23... . Speakers on the program 
of the National Consumers Credit Association in Colorado 
wer Marie Robinson, West High School, Denver, and Ramon 
Heimerl, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley. . . . 
The Texas State FBLA Convention was held at North Texas 
State College with Janis Knox, Breckenridge High School, na- 
tional president of FBLA, presiding. ... The annual summer 
Workshop in Business Teacher Education at the University of 
South Dakota will be held June 27-28. ... The Department of 
Business of Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, is plan- 
ning a one-week workshop on Public Relations starting June 11 
and a two-week, Extra-Class Activities Workshop, starting 
June 24... . The twenty-first Oklahoma A and M Annual 
Regional Conference featuring business and distributive edu- 
cation will be held on June 13 and 14... . The Kansas 
Educational Secretaries’ Workshop was held at the University 
of Kansas on March 22-23 under the supervision of Loda 
Newcomb. Faye Ricketts of the University of Wichita dis- 
cussed, “The Professional Standards Program of the KAES.” 
. .. Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, was host to the 
Kansas State FBLA Convention on March 22 and 23. Janis 
Knox, the national president, and her chapter sponsor, Mrs. 
Smith, attended the Kansas convention. 


News Reporters. Lloyd Garrison, Oklahoma A and M Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Oklahoma; Georgeann Dkstra, Avon, South 
Dakota; R. W. Christy, Aurora, Colorado; Nelda Lawrance, 
Houston, Texas; Faye Ricketts, Wichita, Kansas; Robert 
Hitch, Laramie, Wyoming; Arvel Branscum, Portales, New 
Mexico. Editor: Ralf Thomas, Pittsburg, Kansas. 
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The Future Business Leader 


For Sponsors and Advisers 
of FBLA Chapters 


Suggestions for Organizing a Chapter of FBLA 


The national youth organization, Future Business Lead- 
ers of America, is designed especially for high school and 
college students who are looking forward to careers in 
business. 


SPONSORSHIP of a chapter of the Future Business Leaders 
of America indicates a sincere desire on the part of the busi- 
ness teacher to provide experiences that will help the students 
prepare for adult responsibilities. The following basie sug- 
gestions are offered with the belief that they will aid teachers 
and students in organizing and operating new chapters: 

1. Use your present business club as a nucleus for a chap- 
ter of the Future Business Leaders of America. If you do 
not have a business club, select some outstanding students and 
discuss with them the merits of this national organization for 
students enrolled in the business department of your school. 
Talk with the principal and other teachers about the purposes 
of FBLA. 

2. Write to the chairman of the State FBLA Committee 
for the official application form and supporting materials. 
If the National Board of Trustees has not formed a committee 
in your state, write to the national headquarters office for the 
application form and the latest rules and regulations for chart- 
ering a chapter. 

3. Study carefully the FBLA Handbook and other ma- 
terials you receive from the state chairman or headquarters 
office. 

4. Following evidence of interest for organizing a chapter, 
appoint three or four enthusiastic students to serve as a nomi- 
nating committee for officers of the new chapter. This will 
help to minimize the possibility of weak leadership. 

5. When enough interest has been aroused, announce the 
date and place for the organizational meeting. Be sure to 
give ample publicity to the first meeting. 

6. At the organizational meeting, elect the officers and 
select temporary committees to assist in completing the re- 
quirements for receiving the charter. 

7. The Constitution Committee will study the constitution 
provided as an example to follow for drafting the one to be 
submitted by your chapter. The committee should study also 
the constitutions of the state chapter and the national organi- 
zation before drafting the local chapter constitution. 

8. The Projects Committee should study the section on 
projects in the FBLA Handbook before making a list of sug- 
gested projects for presentation to the group. From this list, 
the group may select one or two major projects for the year 
or semester and draft plans for carrying out the projects. 

9. The application and its attachments (proposed consti- 
tution, charter fee of one dollar, description of project, and 
a list of charter members) should now be sent to the appropri- 
ate person—chairman of the State FBLA Committee or the 
National Executive Director. 

10. Plan for the chapter installation service, but be sure 
to allow ample time for processing the charter before an- 
nouncing the date. A copy of the installation service will be 
found in the FBLA Handbook. The charter is the official docu- 
ment that authorizes the use of the name and emblem. 
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11. In the interim, permanent committees can be appointed. 
An Advisory Committee composed of men and women from 
the local community may be appointed at this time or later. 
Members of the Advisory Committee should be persons who 
have a genuine interest in the welfare of young men and 
women and in their development as future leaders. Invariably, 
the invitation to serve on the FBLA Advisory Committee is 
accepted as an honor, and with enthusiasm. 


12. Chapter meetings should be held at stated intervals. 
Some chapters hold their meetings at the noon hour or after 
school; others have special periods for holding meetings. Plan 
a program or some activity for each meeting. Special empha- 
sis should be placed upon the progress and delevolpment of the 
project or projects of the chapter. 

13. Establish a method of recordkeeping for the achieve- 
ment of each member as he works toward the next higher de- 
gree in FBLA. Also keep a record for memberships and sup- 
plies received from and sent to the state and national offices. 

14. Keep a scrapbook containing newspaper clippings, pic- 
tures, and programs. The scrapbook will be helpful when 
preparing the annual report to the National Board of Trustees. 
Do not submit the scrapbook in lieu of the annual report. - 

15. Plan to participate in the contests and conventions 
sponsored by the state chapter and the national organization. 
The contests approved by the national organization also have 
the approval of the Contest Committee of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals. 

Now is the time to make the preliminary arrangements for 
organizing a chapter to be chartered for full-scale operation 
at the beginning of the next semester. Send for your organi- 
zational kit today. You will be glad you did when you see 
your chapter in action. 


PURPOSES OF THE FBLA 


The Future Business Leaders of America organization, 

composed of young adults in high schools and colleges, 

seeks to: 

e Develop competent, aggressive business leadership. 

e Strengthen the confidence of young men and women in 
themselves and their work. 

© Create more interest and understanding in the intelligent 
choice of business occupations. 

® Encourage members in the development of individual 
projects and in establishing themselves in business. 

e Encourage members to improve the home and com- 
munity. 

e Participate in worthy undertakings for the improvement 
of business and the community. 

e Develop character, prepare for useful citizenship, and 
foster patriotism. 

e Participate in cooperative effort. 

®@ Encourage and practice thrift. 

e Encourage improvement in scholarship and promote 
school loyalty. 

e Provide and encourage the development of organized 
recreational activities. 

© Improve and establish standards for entrance into store 


and office occupations. 
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“Guidance in Business Education” was 
the theme of the convention of the Vir- 
ginia Business Education Association 
held in Roanoke on March 29-30. The 
program featured a symposium. Partici- 
pants in the symposium and their topics 
were: 

“Guidance in the Business Education 
Program”—J. Frank Dame, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee. 

“The Role of Business Education in the 
Total Guidance Program’”—Clarence L. 
Kent, Supervisor of Guidance, State De- 
partment of Education, Richmond. 

“The Testing Program in Business Ed- 
ucation” — Mathilde Hardaway, The 
Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro. 

“Guidance in Business: 
Job Adjustment”—John R. Baldwin, 
Personnel Director, Bank of Virginia, 
Richmond. 

Moderator for the group was Kenneth 
Zimmer, Richmond Professional Insti- 
tute, Richmond. 

Charles B. McFee, Jr., executive vice 
president and general manager of the 
Automotive Trade Association of Vir- 
ginia, was the guest speaker at the 
luncheon. Mr. MecFee’s subject was “Hu- 
man Relations Is a Many Hatted Thing.” 

Ruth Lee, Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Portsmouth, is president of the 
association. The vice president is Anne 
Daughtrey, Maury High School, Norfolk. 


Georgia 

The annual convention of the Georgia 
Business Education Association was held 
in Atlanta on March 21 and 22. Tillie 
Beard, Fulton County High School, At- 
lanta, was in charge of the fellowship 
dinner which opened the convention. Alan 
Lloyd, McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York City, presented a series of demon- 
strations. 

A coffee hour on Friday morning was 
served by members of the FBLA Chapter 
at Hapeville High School. Each of the 
district directors was responsible for a 
display which represented the work done 
in his respective area. 


Arkansas 


Some special needs in Arkansas were 
stressed at the five district conferences 
held recently in Arkansas. Mary Frances 
Randall of Fort Smith High School is 
director of District 1. The conference 
was held at the University of Arkansas 
with Gerald Porter, University of Okla- 
homa, as guest speaker. He talked on 
“The Relationship of Fundamentals of 
Business Education.” Alvin Dickinson, 
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University of Arkansas, was also one of 
the speakers. He talked on “Getting the 
Most Out of the Business Curriculum.” 

Evangeline Cothern of Green County 
Tech High School is Director of District 
2. The conference was held at Arkansas 
State College, Jonesboro. The guest 
speaker was Alvin Dickinson of Univer- 
sity of Arkansas. The program stressed 
the value of graduate work for the teach- 
er. A panel discussion on “Problems in 
Business Education” was featured. 

Guest speaker for District 3, where 
Bernice Crawford of Crossett High 
School is director, was Gladys Peck, 
Louisiana State Department of Educa- 
tion. She talked on the “Challenges of 
Business Education.” A panel discussed 
“The Problems of Teaching Business 
Subjects.” Gladys E. Johnson of Little 
Rock served as the consultant. 

The District 4 conference was held at 
Ouachita College, Arkadelphia. Geraldine 
Atchison of Texarkana is director. Ger- 
ald Porter, University of Oklahoma, was 
the special speaker. He demonstrated 
“How to Teach Production Typewrit- 
ing.” Members of a panel discussed the 
current problems of business teachers. 

District 5 held its conference at Little 
Rock Junior College with its president 
and Alvin Dickinson of the University of 
Arkansas as the speakers. The theme of 
the meeting centered around “Business 
Education in General Education.” The 
discussion panel included local business 
people as well as teachers. 


Wyoming 

The Wyoming Business Education As- 
sociation’s executive committee will meet 
in Casper next month to make plans for 
the fall program, and to hear progress 
reports on the association’s current activi- 
ties. This announcement was made re- 
cently by the president, Lucile Mortensen, 
of Lovell High School. 

Teacher recruitment has been the ma- 
jor project of the association during the 
past two or three years. This project 
has been under the direction of Robert 
Hitech of the University of Wyoming. 
Another project of the association has 
been a campaign to encourage schools in 
Wyoming to discontinue the use of the 
term, “Commerce Department,” in favor 
of the more acceptable form, “Depart- 
ment of Business” or “Department of 
Business Education.” 

The association is divided into five dis- 
triets and holds district meetings on al- 
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ternate years. District representatives on 
the board are elected for a term of two 
years which makes it possible for each 
member to participate actively in the 
planning of both the state meeting and 
the district meetings. District representa- 
tives on the executive board with terms 
expiring November 1957 are: Ruth 
Schamber, Powell High School; James 
Thompson, Buffalo High School; Marie 
Thayer, Casper Junior College; Donna 
Ayers, Rawlins High School; and Dave 
Gillespie, Cheyenne High School. District 
representatives with terms expiring No- 
vember 1, 1958 are: George List, Cody 
High School; Julian Erickson, Hulett 
High School; Elsie Mickalke, Natrona 
County High School; and Margaret Wil- 
liams, Laramie High School. 


CENTRAL REGION 


CRUBEA. Twice each year, a representa- 
tive from each state in the Central Re- 
gion of UBEA meets with the elected 
members of the UBEA Executive Board 
to exchange ideas and to discuss ways 
of providing better service through the 
UBEA. Another purpose of CRUBEA 
is to assist the state association with 
which the representatives meet by partici- 
pating on the program. 

The tentative schedule of 1957-58 meet- 
ings with state associations in the Cen- 
tral Region follows: 

Spring, 1957—Ohio Business Education 

Association 
Fall, 1957—Wisconsin Business Eduea- 

tion Association 
Spring, 1958—Missouri Business Eduea- 

tion Association 
Fall, 1958—Indiana Business Edueation 

Association 

Mearl Guthrie of Bowling Green State 
University is the current chairman of 
CRUBEA. He will be succeeded on Au- 
gust 1 by Lewis R. Toll of Illinois State 
Normal University. E. L. Marietta of 
Michigan State University is secretary. 


Chicago Area 


The March meeting of the Chicago 
Area Business Education Association fea- 
tured Robert English of the American 
Baking Company Institute. Mr. English’s 
topic was “They Could If They Did— 
But They Don’t.” The last two meetings 
of the year will be held on April 27 and 
May 25. Business educators in the Chi- 
cago area at the time of these meetings 
are welcome to attend the monthly 
luncheon at Marshall Field and Company. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION 


RESEARCH ISSUE 


- Teaching and Research (Editorial) 
—Erwin M. Keithley 


The Classroom Teacher in Research 
—Mary Ellen Oliverio 


Action Research and the Business Education Teacher... ei 
—Clifford Bebell 


Statistical Understandings Needed by the Teacher of Business 
Education 
Helen M. Walker 


Some Guides for Classroom Research in Business Education 
—Leonard J. West 


Research for the Classroom Teacher 


Resource Research in General Business 


—S. Joseph DeBrum 


Research for the Shorthand Teacher 


Spring 1957 


—Charlotte Henderson 


QUARTERLY 
r Hteeping Toa 


” Single Copy Research for the Clerical Practice Teacher 
$1.00 


—Nicholas Dalfino 


Research Studies, Completed or Underway in 1956 


The Spring Issue of The National Business Edu- UBEA Professional Divisions (institutions ex- 
is the cepted). Many back issues of the Quarterly are 

esearc oundation of the Unite usiness uca- 
United Business Education Association, 1201 Six- 


is three dollars a year. The UBEA comprenhensive 
membership service includes a subscription to the teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., for infor- 


Quarterly and a year’s membership in the four mation concerning the Quarterly. 
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NBET provides you with 


e Standardized uniform tests 

e Uniform consistent scoring 

e A percentile table so you may measure 
your teaching results with those of your 
contemporary schools 


NBET provides you with 


D e Certificates of Proficiency to award on your 

own chosen basis 

® Opportunity to set minimum scores suitable 
to community 

e Opportunity to cooperate with local busi- 
nessmen 

e Opportunity to evaluate your own business 
department by national norms 


NBET provides tests in 


Stenography, $1.25 
Office Clerical, $1.25 | Includes 
Machine Calculation, $1.00 | Grading 
Bookkeeping, $1.00 | Service 
Typewriting, $1.00 | 

Separate series for practice, each copy 50c 


NBET does not charge for 


Shipping the tests to you 
e Uniform grading service—reports issued in 
7-14 days 
e Percentile table 
Business Fundamental and General Infor- 
mation Tests when taken with a skill test 


NBET maintains validity and reliability 


e By employing a test expert as consultant 


e By having various research groups make 
frequent studies to determine areas which 
require revisions 


NBET scoring centers provide 


e Test scores only to authorized persons 
e Complete information about the program 
upon request 
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NBET serves YOU 


WHY is the service provided? 


For improving educationa1 programs 
For more effective evaluation of courses 
For in-service training of new teachers 
For upgrading business education 


To give an evaluating device with national norms 
To give reliable criteria for measurement 
To give Certificates of Proficiency 
To give uniform grading of tests 


WHO benefits from the NBETs? 


Each TEACHER who prepares students for business 
Each SUPERVISOR who promotes the tests 
Each EXAMINEE who takes the tests 
Each SCHOOL that gives the tests 
Each COMMUNITY where the tests are given 
Each BUSINESS that employs the examinees 
SOCIETY in general because of increased office 
production, more contented employees, satisfied 
employers, better economic conditions in the area 
served by a local Business Entrance Test Center 


WHO administers the NBET Program? 


The Joint Committee on Tests composed of outstanding educa- 
tors and businessmen 
Regional test center directors 
Local test center directors 
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